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ABSTRACT 

Summarizing the first eight months of the planning^ 
design, a^nd implementation of the nev federal youth programs created 
•by the Youth Employment and Demonstration Project;s Act of 1977.^ 
(YEDPA) and the efforts for expansion and enrichment of the Job 
Corps, ,this report explains the charters of the tvo projects and 
their initial successes in and projections for meeting their goals 
For YEPCA ten principles .are specified: knowledge development; work 
experience; youth involvement; targeting resources on areas of 
greatest need; substitution prevention; ccntrol of overhead; 
institutional change (improving the linkages between education and * 
employment and tra^ining systems) ; delivery agents; coordination of * 
locaX aad federal planning efforts; 'and rapid implementation. In the 
Job Corps* charter eight missions are identified: ^3C^nsion of the 
program'; maintaining and improving u^formance; neefid fbr nev 
approaches; recruitment; placemejvtr; linkages with community groups 
and institutions; community ip;rolvement; and- monitoring and 
evaluation. Innovations in tile Job Corps* prcgram are separated into 
three types: (1) special erforts devoted to target groups of the 
greatest need; (2) indusxry wpxk experience; and (3) alternative 
delivery agents so'ch as community-based organizations and labor 
t unions. From efforts to* f )}lf ill t^he objectives of the two charters, 
this report indicates that knowledge of youth problems and programs 
is ^being expanded^ that many demonstration projects and experiments . 
ard being undiertaken, that important linkages are being formed, and 
that, overall, youth is benefiting from greater employment ^and 
improved services. (ELG-) • - ^ ' ^ 
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PREFACE 



In the Planning Charter for the Youth,- Employment and 
demonstration Project^ Act ^pf_„ 1977 ,.^the Department- oiF— 
Labor's Office' af Youth Programs pledged to open the 
record of progress and achievements in the ney youth 
programs to policymakers . and the .pu^idx. Following 
is the first major "Yoath Initiatives" report, which y 
summarizes and highlights the first eight months of ' 
planning, design and implementation of the new 
youth programs, arid the efforts on expansion and,. 
enrichment of the Job Corps. 

This'synopsis p«-esents progress to date in- achievii:ig 
the t^n principles outl*ifted in the Planning Charter '. 
While it'^ is premature to assess effectiveness, early . 
indications aref that important linkages aire being > 
formed at the riational and local level^, knowledge 
•of -youth problems and programs is being ^expanded , a 
wide array of demonstrations and experiments are b|>4S^g 
undertaken, and, most importantly, ^outh are receiving 
more and better services, and are being employed^ln 
greater numbers. There is every indication that the 
youth init^tives will alleviate the. critical employ- 
ment problem^ of young people while " improving the 
quality of employment and training programs. 
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y ^ INTRODUCTION^ 

Youth unemployment is a ma jor 'national concern.- On March 9, , 
1977, President Carter -outlined to Congress a bold array of 
measures to alleviate this critical problem. -The principal 
elements were: (1) a doubling of the Job Corps, a program o^ . 
longstanding demonstrated effectiveness in providing compre- 
'hensive human resource development services to economically 
disadvantaged youth ,' and (2) a battery of new initiatives 
which evolved after Congressional- del iberation into the Yputh 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) . ' \ 

In signing YEDPA ori -August 5, 1977, the President indicated its 
importance: ■ j ^ - 

"This bill will t^e a grea-t stride/forward ih trying 
to correct this serious affliction [on our 'Nation ' s 
^ economy... I think all of us realize '-that if a young 
- . pLson .reaches the age of 16, 17, 18, all the way up 

to 24 years of ag? and cannot, ge,t a job in the formative 
.Nyears of life, there is a feelii^g of despai^r, .dis- 
* couragement, a loss of self-esteem, an alienation" from 
"the structure pf society, a lashing- out against the 
authorities who are responsible,' which can 'shape that_ 
life' for years to come. 

' We are trying "to address that now in the first rfajor 
-■•step forward. We will not bnly provide jobs under 
this program, but we will also learn about the best 
mechanisms for increasing jobs even more in the f utvure . , ^• 

Given. the seriousness of youth employment problems, the interest 
in these youth initiatives and the Administration ' s commitment 
to opengbvernmental decisionfnakiha to public scrutiny, ever^ 
effort will be made to fiocument administrative actions, to mon- 
itor performance, and to continually assess program impacts ana 
lessons. This extensive report describes ^and analyzes -progress 
in implenjenting .the youth 'initiatives over the last 7 months. 
It is, of cou»se, too early to determine the effectiveness of 
these, programs in their primary aiitv of employing and increasing 
the future employability of youth. But early a'ct ions will • 
critically affect, future success and will determine whether ^ 
congressional mandates and public hope,s are realized: 

'Because the youth initiatives are so divetse, -as are the employ- 
ment problems to wh\ch they are addressed, it 'is not easy to 
summarize activit^. Moreover,^ summaries necessarily involve 
judgements. For this reason, detailed documentation is provided 
-along with overview) assessments. - 
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Within the followiiig voluminous report,, the key^ documents for 
quick review are : • . ' ■ 

1- YEDPA Implementation and Early Experience: A 

Synopsis by the Office of Youth Prog rams- df thej, - ' 
Department of I^abor ; '• ^ ~ 

2. h. Planning Chanter for the Youth Employment a nd 
Demonstration Projects Act ; '■ ^ — ; — ~- — 

3- A >3:srf?ning Charter ° for the , Job- Corps ; and 



The Expansion and Enrichment of' the Job Corps ;^ • 
A Synopsi s by the Office of Youth Program s the' ' 
Department of Labor ' : T ' 



A mqre Hetdi-le^i >review of YEDPA is provided in ^YEDPA -implemen- 
tation and Early Expe rience;. A Report by the Office of Youth • 
Programg 9f .the Department of. Labor . . A weal'th of supp I ampnf ;:^ r-y 
"informatiTon is organized, in four sections mirroring a^eas of | 
administrative responsibility:-, ( 1). ""organization, planning and 
implementation; ,(2) knowledge development; "(3) monitoring and • 
assessment; and (4) tecrhnicJl assistance and training. lYicluded 
are reports and -assessments on all programmatic gnd demons'tration 
•components of YEDPA. " ' . « 

Becsa.use YEDPA is new, - the documentation is much more extensive 
than for the Job Corps, where orfly the new " features ^nd changes ' 
are emphasized.^ The Job Corps -is' iDeing substantially modified, 
but the. major prierity in the past months has been expansion. 
A review of developments' i^. plrovi^ded in - TTie Expansion and En- 
richment of the Job Corps; A- Report by 'the Cffice of Youth 
Programs of. the Departmgnjb -o f. Labor. '■ 

• ; ■ I ^ ^ . •• 

In addition to the material which i's presented,- there, are a 
variety of reports, contracts and detailed analyses mentioned 
within the text ^which can be requested from tH$ Office of Youth 
Programs of the 'Department of Labor.' Few readers will be 
interested In every aspect of the youth programs ,^but for those 
who are; a complete array of /materials is available." 

This, written ,informa.ti6n .is 'useful a3 background and for general 
understanding: HoWever, the reality of the ^youtji initiatives 
IS riot reve^led^.in. data and rhetoric, but in -the developments 
takirrg- place .in every State, city and county through the_ country'. 
New approaches are being tried. Proven programs are being 
expanded. Knowled,ge is beii^g developed about youth employment 
problems ahd programs. .-Fruiff ul^linkages are, bBing forged. 
Most of all, substantial rtumbers of youth arg now, receiving 
needed eifiploymeht and train^ing services. As expected., there is 
a wide variation in performance,' and there ate "exciting develop- . 
men*g aJmost; everywhere . The youth initiatives have made a ' ■ * 
difference and hold .substantial , promise." > . * - 



, A"^SyNt)PSiS OF THfi 
YOUTH, EMPL0YJ4ENT--AW^DEMe^^ PROJECTS ACT 



In A Planning. Charter for the Youth Employment ,and Demonstration 
Prolecti" Act (YEDPA) of 1977 , the Employment, and Training ^ ~ 
Admini'Stration of the Department of Labor articulated its 
interpretation of the legislative aims of YEDPA a.nd outlined ^ 
the fundamental approaches which would be used to ^realize con-* 
gressioi^ objectives'. Ten Principles were specified: 

I) to develop knowledge from the new initiatives 
' ' about how best to assist youth, 

^ ^ ' ^ ^ • ; * • ^ 

• ' 2) to improve the quality of youth work experience,. 

3) to* involve youth^in decisionmaking, design and , , 

delivery, i . - 



• 4*) to target program resources to those, most in need, 

• ' ■ c ^ * 

5) tp avoid substituting new youth resources for 
existing youth - setvic^r-cbnjmitmerfts , 

„ * ^. > v» » » ' * 

6) to minimize' overhead in operating youth programs, . 

7) to promote institutional'- ^change , particularly 
program linkages between educ^aticln and work 

A acbivities, t| * • ' . , 

^ ^B) to effectively deliver services "while involving 
] community .and neighborhood based g-roups as mufch 

• I V as possible, * ' ^ 

9) to coordinate- youth programs local-ly.and nationally, 
and . , . . , . .c 

lOy ,to implement the new initiatives as 'rapidly as 
'feasible, ' given ifistitutional change and knowl^ . 
edge development goalfe, while retaining flexi- / 
bility to redirect resources as lessons are ; '-^ 

X ' learned; ^ . * < • . 

After only a few months df -operation-, it is premature to assess 
the impacts or -ef f ectivertjsss of YEDPA and its/ four programmati^c 
cbmponehts: the Young Adult Conservation^ Corps (YACOv Youth . 
Incentive Entitlement -Pilot Projects (YIEPP) , Youth Community . 
Conservation and 'Improvement Projects (YCCIP) . and ;^outh 
Employment and -Training Programs (YETP) . However, decisions, 
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processes and developments in the design and ^implemerftation 
stajge, will -have a subsjiantial , effect in the future. It fte 
possible to identify^ encouraging developments a? well as 
etnerging problems and open issue,s. 'Based on a broad range 
of> information which has already been gathered, tKe followi 
preliminary 'observa'tions seem warranted: 

1. Knowledge Development * * . ^ 

• The substantial discretionary resouroes avail- 
able under YEDPA are ^ being committed to an o 
extensive array of rese'arch^ demonstration, 
and 'assessment activities. Implementation 

is on schedujr^^nd knowledge 'development 
objectives have been given; priority ^ Th'e ^ ^ 
YIEPP demonstrations have 'beeli-' carefully 
istructured to address the congressionally 
specified questions unde'rlying the Entitle- 
/ ment approach. These efforts 'Should sul^stan- 

tidily improve our understanding of ttie magni- 
*tude of t^e^youth job deficit, .^th^ costs aad' 
-'^ ' feasibility of job gtiarantees / and tl^e con-; 
♦ nection's between schooling and work. 

• , Flexibility was provided to Comprehensive 
^ Employment and Training Act'(CETA) prime 

sponsors to ^ initiate. iocSl demonstrations 
. and "to analyze the effectiveness of existing • 
\ y . services for youth. Such knowledge develop- 
ment activities were strongly encouraged. 
While^there was a diverse response and some 
, uncertainty over this locai knowledge develop-- 
ment mandate, many prime sponsors, \ised the 
flexibility to innovate, experiment, ar^d * 
/ strengthen assessment ai}^ research efforts. 

2. Work Experience 

Super^isioh and worksite discipline are major 
' ' emphases throughout the YEDPA programs. Itf 
appears from prime Sponsor plans for yIetP, • 
YCCIP and yiEPP that this emphasis* should lead 
' to moire structured^ productive, job settings. 
• Eerly evidence of YACC indicates that neede^ > 
work is effectively being pe^rforbed in the 
conservation of our Nation's resources. 
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There will- be a closer linkage between work 
^ and education under the prime " sponsor oper- 
ated programs.* Arrangements are beinfr c^evel- 
oped at the loc^l level to provide , acadopiic. 
cre^it for 'youth workvactiVitiesV ^^iPEDPA will 
' apparently result in a significant- V^6pi|nsion' 
of such arrangements. Jobs for^ in-^bhool 
youths will be» "enriched" with counseling, 
plac^^t, occupational informa,tibn and .other- 
services^, but the deg;i:e.e and imp^^t' of enrich- 
ment is as yet|uncertain. .Tli^^^ias as ye^^ 
been little progress under ,YACC '"fe^ develop 
,such arrangements. * - 4 ' 

It IS .dif f ioul.t to assess whether jobs pro- 
"Xrided to youth, are more- "meaningful" or have 

more career potential, than those Eun3ed in 
' the past. The majority 'are clearly of ^ihB 

'traditional youth work' experience variety. 

To date, there has t^eeri' limited evidence of . 

job restructuring.",.; 

'Discretionary resources are being used to 
, develop and' replibate promising work pro-am 
models for in-school and out-of -school youth, 
to better understand the' characteristig/s of 
youth jobs, and to mecisure the valu^ of 

'goods, services and othei:: products oy youth 
work experience programs. ^ . 



Youth Involvement 

#. ' Youth advisory councils have been created ^ 
and youth representatives have be^n des.i^-^ 
riated who have .participated in \^e,- plaA^ing 
and prog^'am review process in mpst primTe 
sponsor areas.' ■ ' ' : ^ -^^^.^ 

• Only in a* minority of a^reas have thejse- councils 
had a major policymaking role consistent with 
the experience of established CETA planning^ 
cjjincils. YQuth have not yet had a major 
•ffput on councils nor adequate training. to 

participate ef f ec^tively . \^ 

• There are some local plans to solici^ the 
views of .program participants, while at - , 
.the national level e^orts are underway ^ . 

to distill youth perspectives on employ- " 
ment arid ^training .programs and youth * — ^ 
■ employment'-problems . ^ . 



^ .The^e is^ minimal i'hvolvement of youth in 
^administering youth programs) although 
under VaCC- youth will be- *us,ed as crew 
. leaders / * 

Targeting 
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• J^t appears that within the parameters 

. Established I?y the legislation', resources- 
will , be concentrated on youth*' in gre^J^st 
need. The YACC program is open to a **mix 
^ all youth." ^'here'are no specific goals 

for disadvantaged or 'minority youth; Yet, 
■ almost half of the participants to date 
have befen economically disadvantaged ahd 
one-foujrth of participants hav^^been 
'minorities.. YIEPP is limited to youth" 
from poor families.' The' plans for/YCCIpt'' 
'indicate an emphasis On .out-of-school , 
economically cj^isadvanta^ed youth. Under . 
YETP, there may be a number of noridisad- 
vantaged youth who will receive labor market 
services or^ school-to-work transition . 
assistance, but the bulk of work -experience 
slots and expensive services ,will go to 
youth from Ibw income, families. * ' 

m- Discretionary resources have been used 
almost exclusively for projects to aid ^ 
youths from low income families 'or to 
assess their labor market pr-oblems . ^ 

Substitution . ^ * ^ - 

• * Administr;^tive -actions have been taken to- . 

. fores'tall or at least minimize substitution, 
but it is" impo's^ible yet to determine whether 
YEDPA.resouVces have been substituted for 
others which .would have %been available for 
youth. ^ . , 

* * 

Overhead 

• The^ CETA ^system has been able to effectively 
absorb the YCCIP, YETP and YIEPP programs. . 

' It appears that excessive overhead will not 
'be a problem and that the use of public 
■ ser^ide employment- program participants 
and in-kind contributions will reduce 

' costs. ' ' . * , 
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• Under .YACC^startup ' expenses -have beefi ^ , 
significant^ It wilij^ be necessary to 
operate for several years before these • 
are amortized. Continued. attention is 
needed to reducing overhead ^ ' ' 

. Institutional. Change 

*' ' . ' 

'-yEDPA has resulted in very promising ^ 
developments at the local level linking 
the Education and employment and^ training 

' systems. A collaborative rather than ^ 
confrontative approach has occurred in most ^ 
cases. There is a possibility df signif- ^ 
leant and continuing institutional change.'^ 

• The experience with work-^education^douncils ^ 
suggests that the -collaborative process, 
achieved through YEDPA program mandates can 
be usefully suplpmented by nongovernmental,, 
local initiatiye^. . v 

• The' notification process for Ibcal^ organized 
labor was carried ^ut, ,and there was^ mini- 
mal opposition to proposed projects. How- 
ever, active organized l^bor participatioa . 

has occurred in only a limited number of T ^ 
^ comfnunities . ' 

*# Private sector involvement was apparently 
. not'inuch greater than in previous youth 

' '•^programs; ^cept. in tTie case of several of the ^ < 
YIEPP projects where private • se6,tor work experign 
is permitted. . ' " - . 

■ Delivery Agents . '.^ "'"^''^ 

• The role of con^jnunity based organizations 
(CBO''s)'has been substantially, expanded ^ 
under YEDPA. It is most pervl^ve un4er " 
*YCCrP, where commaanity and neighborhood 
groups* were given .first consideration to 
operate projects. UTider YETP, prime sponsors 
w^re given flexibility to develop their, owpi 

' methods of providirfg "special consideration"/ 
to these groups. ' adhere have been complaints 
from prime sponsors *abo,ut these requirements 
for CBO in<7olvement, • but ' involvement has 
" cleairiy increased., tt remains to be determined 
how the greater participa.tion of CBO'? will 
affect "'services for ydutfi. * ' • , ; 
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• The use of nonprofit intermediary" 

corpdrations lo assist in various demon- 
stration activities' has proVed effectiv^ 
to date in^ i^iobilizing nongovernmental re-* 
sourde^and- e^ertise a^nd achieving ^ 
balanced inpu^^^to decision^ wjiich affect 
mariy^'institutiens, disciplines and per- - ' 
spectives . 

Coordina tion'' ^ - - 

m Inhere 'ha5 been ext^tisive pooperatiori and 
cpor.dination -between Federal ,agen9/es ct)n- 
^cerned with youth, .An effective working;, 
relationship Kotween the Departments of. ' 
Agriculture, the 'interior and liabor under^ 
. ,YACC has led- to rapid -ibpleme^ntatibn and 
a Coordinated *re9r-uitment and^ selection ^ 
procedure, agreement^betv^een th^ 

Departments of Labor jrnd'ljealth , fe^cation, 
ar\d Welfare provides for ^ an array. of joi'nt 
technical assistance research^and demon-**" 
stration^activities? ' Th.e'* p^epartments of ■ 
' Housing- and. Urban. Development Commerce', ' 
Tra'hsportation^ ^s- w.eTll as ASTION, v;the J 
Community., jServices Administration, 3nd the' 
Law £nforcenien± As^ist^ncev Administration 
are tinvol,v^j||i^ YEDPA demonstratibrv^rograms, 
for 'youth .-j^B^ * ^ * ' . 

• The planning f^rocess'^'f or YETP al^d'^YCCIP 
jSou(^ht'to promote a'coordinated approach ^ 

• 5y requir ing assessment of ^all Iq^fal "\/ ^ 
employment and training^ efforts for yi 

.^These planning requirements wefe'gerJI 
by prime spon^sors as burdensome and of* 
- ^ questionable^v-a^lue. ^owever^ the plans 
generally v^re€lected the desired compre- • ' 
. hensive persp^ctdVe and were quite specific 
; about linkages and bQordin'ation. It^^appears 
that the-^ coordination of a^^'tiviti-es for youth 
at the local level will" be imprqved somewhat - 
as a-result of YEDPA. *• ^ 

• • ' • // . 

» • YACC'Operation-s are' closely coordinated wi4:h. 
ongoing a^etivities of the* Departments of- ^ ^ 
Agriculture and the Interior. ' • . 



Implementation . ^ . • 

• Jhe planned , implementation rate for the . 
• diverse YEDPA compcnents has' been maintained 
with only modest delays. The YACC aijd .prime 
/ sponsor^ operated YCqiP- and YETP programs . 
were implemented firsb. yACC phaseup wap 
slo<vr***^fiHttewhat until staffing issues could 
\" - be resolv^, but the rat^ of enrollment was 
\ subsequently accelerated.- - However, the • 
\$tat^' grant of. the YACC portion hars lagged.' ' , 
;^ t:^imk aponsor YCCIP and YETP^ plans wejre 

*^osbly ap^pfoved on schedule,^ but the migrant and 
^ "/'Indian prc^grams have been developed more slowly. 
;T.^e ^YIEPPyGompetrition allowed startup early 

t^e s.^ond, semester of thh^^LSljJJ^^^^sci^o^ 
^7^r . Discretionary activities^^'^esting^alter- 
natiVe deliverers were begun next while there- 
'has been jslower'development *of mdre complex 
demonstrations and experiments. 

Prime sponsors are planning ^ very ra,pid phase- 
up of their youth prografns to a level-of 'an 
estimated 335 , OOO .cumulative i)artici^)ants . 
uiider -YETR and. 26,000 under YCCIP by the .eM 
of Fiscal Year 1978. It remains to be seen 
whether such expansion occurs in the 9 months, 
or less of Fiscal Year 1978 dluri^g which the 
grants* will operate. The Federal portion of 
YACC ^has achieved. its phaseup schedule. 

V 



. A REPORT OP THE 
• _ . YQUTH EMEl|.OYMENT AND DEI^10NSTRATIC»I PROJECTS ACT ' 



The-Youth En\pioyment* and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) , 
signed into law by the President on August 5, 19'77, is a 
milestone in our Nation's efforts to alleviate the employmejit 
problems of- youth. It represents a major commitment of re- 
sources, with^^ $1.0 billion appropriation for Fiscal Year 
1978. This "will provide work and service opportuniJ:ies for 
•several hundred thousand unemployed young persons . In addi- . 
tion to this immediate impact, YEDPA seeks -to improve the' ' . 
caliber of employment, training, and career development - • 
programs* for youth. : • ^ - 

First, It at^tempts fo enlist all key elements of the community 
in a collaborativev^f fo^t to aid youth by forgihq new institu- 
tional linkages l?is4:ween ^"the Education and employment and train- 
ing systems, pr9tnote' greater involvement Qf corronupity and 
neighborhood based Organizations, and improve . business and 
labor partici^tibri in youth .programs. -Second, the Act aims^ 
to- test both (fid artd new approaches • to deterirtine what v/orks 
best so that the President and the Congress can develop even 
more effective yduth^^rograms . 

YEDPA is primarily ^a demonstration program^ It consists of four 
distinct compon^ts: ,(1) the Young Adult ' Conservation Corps 
(YACC) operated jointly 'by t^j.e Dejjlrtments of LaJjor, Agriculture 
and Interior to provide employmeht ^to .youth , ages '16 'to 23^ ' 
and to accomplish needed conservation. wo;:k on our public land^s;"^ 
(2)^ the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilbt ProjectS^YIEPP) de- 
signed to te.st the eff icapy_anfd impact of guaranteeing jobs 
for all 16 to 19 year old " disMvantageid youth residing in desig- 
nated geographic arfeas who ar/e^ i£i school or willing to return^ 
tb' school; (3) the;touth Comifiunfty Coriservatidn and Improvem^ent 
Projects (XCCIP) designed 1;o employ 16 to 19 year o^ds in well- 
supervised projectslVith tangible outpu%s* benefiting the 
communitY; and (4) jthe Youth Employment and Tr«i,riing Programs 
(YETP) authorizing ja full range of activiti^s-^ahd services / ' 
j.ncluciin<^^'' job expedience,- training, occupational information., 
and supportive services to youth age 14 to' 21, bo4:h vin-schofeil 
and out -qff -school. L-Al so included in YEDPA are fund's to ^*be used 
at the discrfetifbn of the Secretary of Labor to carry out addi- 
tional inoovfatJEye^ and experimental programs to demonstrate and 
test new, apprc5acfe^ for- dealing with the unemployment problems 
of youth. ^ ^ • * 

Implementation of- this legislatioTL r§^uires a careful balancing 
of its multiple goals. The need? of-l^outh demand action^'as 
rapidly as possible. InstitutionaT change and involvement must 
be a continuing proce$s 'built on a * firm foundation. Experimental 



and demonstration activities have to be carefully designed if 
they are to yield useful information. The pace of implementa- 
tion, the, emphasis on institutional change, the rigor of. design 
and. p*riority giyen learning activities — in other words, the re- 
sults of early administra-^ive- decisions and procjesses — ^ill^ 
have a major impact on the future Success of these youth ini- 
tiatives. ' While it is too soon to have results on their 
effectiveness, it is possibly to report on these. early decisions 
and processes^ * ^ * - 

Beqause, Congress and the Nation are keenly interested in these 
efforts to aid youth and because the Administration is committed 
to an open decisionmaking process, priority has been placed pn 
documenting and explaining administrative decisions as well as 
c6nstantly monitoring the results. An Office Qf Youth Pro- 
grain^ was ^^tablished in the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Labor to help ensure efficient and 
timely •implementation of the new YEDPA programs. This Office . 
iss^ued A' Planning Charter for ^the Yoj^th Employment and Demon- 
stration Projects Act ^of 1977 - on the day the legislation was^ 
, signed outlining the Department of Labor's basic principles 
in designing and. implementing YEDPA programs, the constraints 
which had to be considered, the -realistic objectives and the 
prograiifenatic implications. Separate plans, were published 
detailing knowledge development efforts, monitoring and assess- 
ment activities, and technical assistance and training initia- 
tives. Together with published regulations,, these documents ' \ 
provide a detailed record and explanation of administrative 
decisions . . , ^ ^ 

The Planning Charter 'articulates the major principles guiding 
the design and implementation of YEDPA. .The effectiveness of 
the programs .and^ their ^administration can and should be judged 
relative to these principles. Ten principles or objectives were 
specified: ^ ' ^ • -j^- 

1) , to devel'op knowledge from the" new initiatives ^ 
^ about how best to assist youth, 

\ • ^ * 

2) to improve the quality of youth work experience, 

3) to involve youth in decisionmaking, design and^ 
delivery, 

' 4) to target program resources to those most in need, 

> 

5) to avoid substituting new%youth resources for 
existing youth service coimnitment^ , 



6) to minimize overhead in operating youth programs. 



* * 

to promote institutional change , particularly ' 
program linkages between education and work 
activities, 

to effectively deliver services while invo'lving 
community and neighborhood based groups" as much^ 
as' possible, 

to coordinate youth programs locally and nationally, 
and ' • • 

to implement the new initiatives as rapidly as 
feasible ,\given institutional change and know- 
ledge development goals, while retaining flexi- 
bility to redirect resources as lessons are 
learned. 

A range of information is available to assess progress toward 
.these objectives: . ' ' ' 

• Administrat^Lve actions to -realize, each objective 
have been ^-^l^aiXed in a. set of papers prepared by 

the Of f ice' of Youth Programs. - ' 

» • -"^^ 

• Progress is documented in separate reports for 6ach 
of the elements in the knowledge development, moni- 
toring and assessment, and technical assistance plans. 

• An outside evaluation of the first 6 months ^ 
experience with YCCIP and YETP in a, sample of 
prime" sponsors has been comjJle^d. ^ ' 

• The Office of Youth Programs, aided by regional 
office staff, has Conducted site assessments of ' 
YCCIP and YETP"^ in a sample of prime sponsor areas, 

_ • Congressionally mandated reports have been 'prepared • 
on, the YACC and ' the YIEPP programs. 

« 

m A series of site visit assessments have been com- 
pleted for YACC by the Employment and Training 
Administration's Office of Policy, Evaluation and 
Research with the cooperation of the Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior. ^ 

V 

• A sample of 'prime sponsor* YETP and YCCIP plans 
has be^n reviewed and analyzed^ by the Office of 

J Youth Programs. 
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• * • Prelimin§3|y «data 'are .available on operations to 
date under^ all' 'components of YEDPA. 

• A statistical'^" su!^y^,y of prime sponsors' YETP and 
YCCIP experiences' has feeen completed by the 
Employment , ^nd Training. Reporter ,~ an" ' independent 
jiourrial . . '. ' T"^ ' 

>» > ' ' * . 

• Work-Education ^counci.ls supported jDy the Department 
of Labor 'before t;h,e'' passage of X^C)P^-f t>^t supported 
currently under YEDPA, have -been been evaluated by 
an outside group. ' . , 

Thus, this report on. YEDPA Implementation and Early Experience 
synthesizes a range of informatiqji. Since synthesis requires 
interpretation and value judgements, all basic reports and 
analyses are also presented ^for tih©se interested in more ■ ' 
detailed informatioj;i. * . - 

The presentation is structured around the Planning Charter's 
ten principles. It seeks to assess -how well the Department of 
Labor and the Comprehensible, Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
system have done in accomplishing their stated objectives. It 
does not seek to prejudqfe the effectiveness of the new , youth 
programs, but rather to forovide Congress and the , public with 
an 'understanding of what\has occurred to date and whether the 
special concerns of the^ISIcvtion' s policymakers have been ade'-- 
quately addressed during thb. early stages of implementation • 



.1. KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT _ , ' 

The.'Youth Emplqyment and Demonstration Pro jects" A(^t (YEDPK) ' 
authorizes a range of innovative projects and programs ^;to' ' 
explore \he rela-tive effectiveness of alternative approaches 
for assisting economically disadvantaged and other, yocrth'to 
cofiplate high school, enter the world of work and achieve' job ' 
stability and advancement. Research^, assessment, demons-tra- 
tiqn^ activities and experimentation have traditionally b.eerK. 
Federal responsibilities. How'fever / under YED^A, local know^ 
ledge development actib^ities are also'- encouraged. -^The design 
of sophist:icated research, econometric analyses, demonstra- 
.,f;Lons which must be ' implemented in a nuinber of settings with^ 
varying conditions, and controlled experiments with large 
saTnple sites , necessarily remains a Federal responsibility^ 
But there is much which can be learrTed from analytic and demon- 
stration efforts plannedf and implemented at the local level. 
Such efforts cartvhave immediate :j.mpacts on local programming, 
and .m^y -aid^ in developing approaches of potential national 
significance. ' ^ ^ 

The naj^lorial jnitiative:s *ill be financed under the discre- 
tionary authority provided by Congress, to\ the Secretary pf 
Labor. Discretionary funds' amount to more than $209 mil^lion 
in Fiscal Year 1978 or roughly pne-fifth of total YEDPA avail- 
ability. A Ki>owled'ge Development Plan for the Youth 'Employ- 
ment and (Demonstration Projects Act sets forth specific goals 
and^ objectives to be -achieved ix;^ utilizing YEDPA resources 
and outlines a range o£ demons-nation projects, special re- V 
search studies^ and prbgi^am evaluations to he i^dertaken. \^ 

The major knowledge development activity is the Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Projects ' (YIEPP) or Entitlement program. 
This is a rigorously designed experiment to 1) test whether 
meaningful .school-year (part-time) 'and summer (full-time) jobs 
can be created for all 16 to 19 year old. eOonomically disad- 
vantaged youth residing in a designated area who are in 
secondary school or who are wdllin'g to return to school or 
•enroll in a course lecujing ^to a ce-rtificate of high school 
equivalency, 2.) determin^ the proportion of eligible youth 
who 'will , seek such jobs-, ( 3) test whether employment will be^ 
an Incent-ive to increase nigh school retention, return, and 
completion,, and 4) assess 'longeif-term in\pacts of employment 
and education on the ear^^ings and life experiences of program 
participants. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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To test the feasibility and useftalness of the Entitlement con- 
cept, Congress mandated the design of research and assessment 
efforts to explore: 

• ^X--; rates of participation among eligible youth, 

- program costs, including the cost of extending ^ 
such a program nationwide, 

• - characteristics of enrollees , * work and trainirv?, 

effects of school-linkec^ employment opportunities • 
on the participants, ^ / ^ 

- effects on local i-afcor markets, . - • » 

- relative efficacy of various organizational 
structures . -s^ ' 

To further develop knowledge on the problems, of youth unemploy- 
ment, YIEPP was also intended by Congress to support ongoing 
innovations and to try out promising ideas: private-f or-prof it 
employers may receive direct support to f>-rovide^,-jobs and train- 
ing; preapprenticeship training may be use(i,->f6"'give' eligible 
youth a salid basis for transition t^ regular, .ui^ion apprentice- 
ships; i^itensified occupational and career counseling- and 'on- 
the-job traini/];ig are to be provided. Entitlement can -also 

-offe;: new options to youth under the jurisdiction of the courts, 
and , young unw^d mothers may fee encoufage4 to • complete ' high school 

'and be offered job sTcill and parenthood training. 

Because of the uncertain yet surely substantial costs of job. 
guarantees, only a few full saturation tests could be tried 
on a very large scale. Implementing the variations mentioned 
by the legislation would be diffic'^t in these saturation sites 
where implementation burdens would be massive. Therefor^, ^' 
, two-tier approach was designed' which would includfe several large- 
scale,- or Tier I, projects covering^whole neighborhoods or* juris- 
dictions to test the impact of the program as -well as the 
feasibility of implementation in large jurisdictions, and smaller 
Tier II projects, eadh covering the* area served by^a particular 
school ot small school- district, .testing a greater-^ variety of 
prograinmatic,, approaches, ^ier I demonstrations would provide 
jobs fdr:;::Be€ween 3,500 and 10,000 youth while the Tier II projects 
would'-enroll no more than -1,000 youth. - ' ^. - ' 
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So -that the demd^nstrations would in fact constitute a national 
• expjeVimejit^" ^ sites were* expect,ed to Represent a wide economic 
.and geographic 3?ange — both large' and small cities, high-density 
urbafi areas and ' sparsely populated rtir^al* regions , as well a3B 
areag , of ^v.aryihg^ unemployment rates, school dropout rates, ajid 
raciaiyethn:^^' compositions . . . - * 

Choice of ^it;,es undex ^YIEPP is a respon9ibility of the Secretary 
of Labor^ X^'Orcier, to' insure that all areas had an equal chance 
to p^rpVi^'e ijdbs for 'th^ir youthful residents, and to guarantee • 
that those, best able, to meet the administrative and research 
challenge's would be ;»selected , the Secretary utilized an open, 
competitive selection process -consisting of two steps, a pre-' 
application .and a, final application procedure. The selection 
^process'Vas a rigorous and objective one. Out of 153 initi'al' 
applications, 17 Entitlement project sites were selected,, 7 
for .lar^e-scaie .Tier I projects and 10 for Tier II. 

■ ^ ■ . ' ^ • • i 

^"0 assist in^1:he research and dempnstration aspects of YIEPP^. 
the, Empjloyment and Training Administra;tion Engaged the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) — a nonprofit organi- 
zation established by' interagency funding to perform jbst suoh 
missions. MDRC helped to develop and implement the research : 
design which will assess the impacts of the program on the 
participants and communities, the cosCs of the pr9graTn, and 
implementation considerations • such as the effectiveness of ( 
alternate ^program delivery approaches, j , , - - 

The projects will begin' employing youth in late March ^1978. 
T^ey will run througl^ the suinmer and ^the 1978-79 school year. 
Knowledge^: development objectives have been given precedence in 
all programmatic decisions. There is every 'indication that 
YIEPP-w^ill be one of our Natibn'6 most signif icaart :sla,cial ' 
experiments, answering the challenging questions ^ised by 
Congress. The short-run impacts, costs and. implem^it^tion 
v^onsid^ations should be assessed by December, - 1979 , while 
lorj^er-^erm impacts of increased employment and education on 
disadvantaged youth should be analyzed by t)ecember 1981. 

Under YETP and YCCIP discretionary authority, work has sub- ^ 
stantial'ly progressed on the complete range of research and 
demonstration projects detailed in the Knowledge Development 
Plan. The following list includes only -those where design 
and development have been completed and contractual ^arrange- 
ments have been finalized as of -March 15, 1978. ' • . 
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To test alterriative delivery approaches .^n'd *tb ca^er^ 
fully assess the-basic value' tt) <• youth-* of community.^,; 
improvement work-, .projects will be implemerrted by^^ 
cominunity diev^lopment corporations' under the direction 
of the Department of Housing and Urban Development'- as 
well as by, a specially 'created nonprofit corporation •'^ 
seeking to replicate a model approach. ^ ' • 

The Career Intern Program' model developed and* tested' * 
in a' single site by Opportunities Xndust3f:|.aliz^t\oj^ 
Renters with the help of the National Institute of ^ 
Education will be replicated >in four sites to. \ 
determine whether' its career-oriented, alternative 
education appr9ach can work' well in a variety, of , 
settings. " • ' ' - 

The impact of sc'hool-;to-woxk transition services 
and the effectiveness ^of various' delivejters will, 
be carefully assessed in $ structured b9t of prb- = 
jects to^ be developed by different agents but 
evaluated Jjy common cjriteria; The first of ;t^se > 
contracts has been iinalized/and the pifp jects will 
start in the spring. • ^ 

The^ National Youth Service concept will be tested 
under a ^rojec't operated by ACTION iaj Syracuse, , , 
'New York/ providing, community service intefn^hips 
for approximately 1,650 unemployed youth - 16 to 
21 years of age. Design and implemen'tatioh »4re % 
well underway. ' ^ - 

WoYk^education councils have been supported in 32 
selected communities to bring together representa- 
tives of all sections of the local community-to j 
work cooperativep.y to impro\^ the schoal-rto^work 
transition^ process . A comprehensive evaluation is I 
being undertaken by the National Institute o^ Edu- 
catrion^i * . . o * 

The National' Occupational Information Coordinating, / 
Committee (NOICC) has received $3 million- to improve 
occupational information and its delivery,, partic- 
ularly /for ' unemployed youth Actiyit^ies will include 
a survey of occupational * information at the secondary 
school level, a test of the effectiveness of^dif f erent 
types of information and delivery, and a^ demofistra,-^ ^ ^ 
tion assessing the impacts of intensive exposiire tp 
occupational information* • . * W''^^ 
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A NatiJonal^ Longitudinal Sui^vey will track ^the 

sch'ooi'^to-wbrk transition of a large sample of 
•primarily ecgn^mically disadvantaged youth, 

questionnaire ds* being developed to assess is.sue.? 

such as the impact 'of ttxe^-familyv- school and '\ 
.communiliy .environment;''''as weil as employment ^and' 

training programs^^^'n "the employment problems- of^ 

youth^. • '/'v:'^" ' . ' ^'"^'^ \ 

• * ' . ij ' ' ' 

' A range of theoretical and research 'studi*e;$. ha^s. 

- .i)een commissioned. A conference .on Employment 

^Statistics ' and Youth 'is^ already ' complpte<$^; ccn^^ ^ 

the results are being packaged 'f6r natiof^al ^r;^ 

distribution. An^ analysis of tl\e impale ts^oT 

employment and training programs ,6n measure'd 

rates o^^ youth unemploymerjt is utiderwc^y, as. 

well as. attempts to assess the value of outp 

under work experience programs. 



A_nonprofit corporation, Youtfiwork, has been. ^ • i 
• established with: foundation suppc^^^iid ■ funded 

to assist in the^ research and demoK^stration . * - 

activities associated with the^ Inaifentive grant ' * 
program f or exemplar^^ in-school. p^o jec'ts 

These already implemente®:\ational knowledge development iny 
tiatives, as well a^those such as prfva/te seci^r .demonstifations 



which .are nearing i 
e^fojrts under YCCIP 



aementation, axe supplemented- by^- the local 
and YETP. CETA prime ^pon^or^ haveT" beeYi 



encouraged to identify pertinent issues and questi^ons ^or • 
special "study or derjonstration or testing, ant^^tordesfgn^.pro- ' • • 
grams jand approaches to address these issue'i "ars~"^aj ^s possible. 
This 3^ a new requirement fdr CETA prime ^^ptirisoi^s!^ 
prime/\ponsors have not been required to jhigTilijght Un* their 
grant applications any specific research / las^efe-sment^^^ expe;ri^ 
mentation plans. Given thi^s Vunf amil^arity •aiad^'TISe^^ 
for design, it was not expected that ^all spon'sor^'wijVld ^^^X*- 
to devote special attention in Piscal Year 1978 t6 kfiowl.^Qe^'- JlJ' 
development efforts. In fact , /however , .about ^thi?ee/fqttr^th| of*- - \^ 
thelsponsorsV plans include some descri^i(5n^ of ^articalar.yld.c^:^ , 
goalk, issues and programs to be addressedP^or ^indeirtaken ^ 
knowledge development. . - - ^ - m 

• • - 1 ,f^5 *^ 

Understandably^ 'there is a wide local variation rnVS^pR^ 
ranging from assessments based on" inti^itive juda^m^nt/s. of * 
program experiences to, the. testing of form^ ^X^these 
experimentation and rigorous analysis of . program; effects/ * 




Jtheses -^thf ough 
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Sponsors ^pear to have considerab^Le interest in /ascertainii^^"" j 
wheiher the project-oriented work approach is 'more helpful \o /• 
-youth than programs which provide a mix of work and services. 
Roughly, one-fifth of sponsors performing knowledge development 
activities are planning to compare YCCIP and YETP with respect ' 
to benefits for out-of -school youth. Onder YCCIP, the most , 
frequently^ mentioned concerns are whether the work approach is' 
effective and whether factors can be identified that <^ntrj>d^ 
to enhancing positive termination rates, paTticularly>::;^^eTfbry Irtto 
unsubsidized employment. A wider 'array Of knowledg^^^velop- 
ment goals and issues is cited in prime sponsor ¥ETP applica- 
tions, reflecting the breadth and complexities of -the YETP- ^ <^ 
mandate to serve both in-school and but-of-s<Jhool youth fitith 
a comprehensive range of services. xSome of the questions are 
as- follcgj^s: * ♦ ^ ^\ ^ 

1; How can dropout rates be lowered and^ youth 
induced to return to school, and will this 
improve future earning^s? • 

2, What are the best methods for/ aiding youth' 

to select a vocation? ^ • • ^ 



How can private sector employer attitudes 
be-.citanged toward hiring youth? \ 
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4 . fcan employment and training service^ reduce ^ 
recidivism among young offenders? \ 

5. Which services contribute ;most to' successful 

' school-to-^ork' transition? ' . . - • 

♦ • ' . 

'6>^^^ Is "one-to-one" counseling moiT^ effective than 
^ , providing' iife skdlls training to grfiiips of ^ 
/ youth? * • ' • 

"^ 7. * Are training courses' fof nontraditional jobs 
' ^\ 'effective? * . ' 

ft . ' , ' 

5. What. |.aci:brs or methods are best for iden- * ^ • 

\ tif yingrpo^ntial school dropojats? - # ' • 

Th^. likely effectiveness of prime sponsors 'In addressing these 
issues is*dif f icult to determine, especially since there^is t 
frequently limited informat|^n--in. local plans about the proposed 
knowledge de\^elopment activities. Overall^ sponsor pl^ns 



1 reflect the one^year au'thor Ization of YETP and YCCIP. In only 
a few jLnstanees does "knowledge development entail collection 
and 'analysis of longitudinal data reflecting post-program 
^employment and other experiences -of youth. The typi'cal plan 
calls for distillirtg knowledge based upon es^periences in the 
course 'of program operations during- Fiscal Year 1978, particu- 
larly the behavioral and ^ttitudinkl changes during ehrollnrent 
in the pro.gram. \An assessment by research and demongtrat^ion 
experts suggests that in about one-third of the plans with 

-knowledge development activities there ha*6 been serious atten- 
tion to implementing programs which will provide some "know 
how" on' ways to J.jnprOve local program effectiveness i?ri meeting 
the needs of disadvantaged youth.- In many .-of the' remaining 
cases, assessment; activities may be strengthened an^ some new " 
initiatives undertaken/ even if sophistication and ri^or are • 

" limit^d^ f ' y . -r^ 



Without question, ~thq emphasis on knowledge development at 
the local levQl will result in some innovatix)n, self-exami- - 
Ization, and understanding which would not have otherwise ^ 
occurred. However, the initial plans must be supported b^; » 
.resources, tecdanical assistance Srtid encoiiragemer^t from the \. 
Department of Labor if t)iey are to be realized. The struc- 
tured array of research and deraonst?"ation efforts using the 
^epretary' s, discretionary resources should substantially 
improve uriGerstanding of the employment projxl^ms of youth arid 
how the^^^an best be overcome.*' , -'""^ 

\v •- ■ ■ ■;. . ' 




2. WORK EXPERIENCE » " ^. 

■ ■ ' . 

A major' impetus for YEDPA was Jbhe congressional perception 
that work experience programs- for youth could and should be 
improved. -To upgrade thq quality of jobs, the legislation 
emphasized better, supervision, linkages* with-' education^ par- 
ticularly the awarding of academic credit for work experience,^ 
enrichment of in-sohool Woifk programs by. the addition of 3064 ' 
• ihfortfiation, counseling, jguidance, and placemetit services ^ 
and jo)D restructuring to .open new career' ladders for'Yo^th. 

Improved supervision is a major emphasis under .all YEDPA" pro- 
grams. Every YETP and YCCIP plan must assure /'adequate super- 
, vision/" Undoubtedly, some prime "sponsors will not ^deliver ^ 
on these assurances; however, four-fifths of plans 'elaborate " 
on special measures that will be taken to assure adequate., 
supervision. One-fourth of plans iTidicate supervisor-to- 
youth ratios;more' stringent /than the 1:12 specified for YCCIP-. 

Under YIEPP, jobs have been carefully detailed in most plans, 
and- there ifiLll be thorough worksite ^monitorin^. Adequate 
supervision is pledged/ It remains an dpen i^ue whether 
structured, supervised work can 'be provided given the scale', 
of activities in the Entitlement sites. 

The YACC program is designed basically as a work program to 
improve public lands. Careful' work project planning and -docu- 
i0entation of work output is intended all YACC camps and 
projects. ^There will be -a . supervisor-to-particip^nt ratio of 
approximate.ly 1:10. Early site reviews suggest that productive 
work is being accomplished under qu^Jri^ied supervision. 



Efforts to award academic credit for work ^peri,§ince have beeti 
surprisingly extensiv^,.^ It is estimated that four of ^five \ 
prime sponsors will se^ek- ,to arrange academic criedit for work 
experience iJnder YETP, an3 two of five ui|der YCClP^where 
arrangements are somewhat more difficult because of the con-"" 
centration on out-of-school youth. Most arrangements will be 
on an individual baJ^is rather than a program basis, and it is 
yet unclear what* propc?rtion of particifTants will ^ benefit . In 
l^e case of academic credit for job experiences YIEPP plans, 
like YETP and YCCIP, contain significant references to such 
arrangements. In some cases, particularly-' in a few "of the 
Tier I. proposals, these plan^ are fairly detailed; in most 
cases, however, final arrangements have 'yet to be made;. 
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Iji an effort to provide ^for guality work experiences > many 
prime sponsors are planning, to emphasis jobs wijth career ^ 
potential . ^ Many YETP plans either specify that the jobs^ 
Seledted will- provide training i|l_ocoupations for whioh 
there are openings in'^ the - labor maa^ket '^or establish pbr- 
centagjes' of placements /that ar.e ^to be relctted t'6- the ' ' ' ^ 

vocational goal of the participant. In-school career 
employment experience, cpmbining -work and tr^sition ser- 
vices, will cfflPbount fo^ ''roughly >45 percent of oytlays 
under YETP. Ip^^the cage of YCCIP plans,, there, is 'limited • * 
enrichment and- a general 'belief that the job skills alone 
will Mead to placement, into uns\jbs^.^lzed jobs aftear partici— 7 

pation* Under YIEPPj thfer^-wili, by -design /■ be close 
linkages between educational, gXirricula , services and VK)rk. 
.On the other hand/ under YACC, few linkages have been devel-' : 
oped ascvyet to, supplement work experience with counseling, 
occupational information, p^cemerlt and^ othel* services, ^ ^ 

The nature of . the jolDs themselves ^os/difficult to generalize . 
^ Work experience, gareer employment experience, and on-the-job 

training posation^ have, been identified 1^- only about one-half ^ 
. of fehe -YETP YCCIP plans-^, moreover/ it is impossible to ' ^ 

det'erznine thd^'guality of the jobs 'from the job titles- The 
job ^hoices under YETpL are, for the most part, familiar work . 
expferience prTslti^^s in the clerical^ ma^nten^n^e, ai^ recr^ar, ^ 
j/ion fields, ' There are otherg, which might hajj^jnOre -career' 
x^ot^ntial including child care ai^aes, t^eacher 'aides^>^iaboratory 
assistants, mechanics helpers > .library .aides, and. ofi-ectrical 
aides. ^ YCCIP plans plac^^eavy emphasis^on sueh job^ c;3te- 
gories as hom*e maintenarvce^orlc,^ construction; carpentry, 
^painting, .C05iservation, wea^herizai;io.i^ landscaping or n'atiare 
trail, improvemet^t,. Only one-fourth of prime sponsc/rs xeport 
any ' job ^restructuring activities, sd that restructured *'new 
career" jobs "will account* for qnly-a small propoi:tic^ri of ^ all 
work experience slots. ' j ^ ^ 

•In", the cas^^J2L£_YIEPP, there will b'e-'a similar range of- joli^. 
Of particular interest ^ill be the 'appra:5cimately 15 percent - 
located, in' the priVate-rW-pre#it sector. Seveiji^l. of >t)ie * 

■Entitlement site's will have a much higher percentage.. 

At . tBV^ational level, discs;:e^ionary activiti^" >>«r3rl seek to 
in^rp^e tinderstanding about affective wo:^J< experi^ncS, " Con- 
tracts^have been signed with research^ gro^ffs to study the value 
_jbf wdrk^ output and to assess^ worksites under, YEDPA and.^unutler ' ' 
youth prpgrams. * Both studies should be -completed by the fall 
of 197a.!'Y^A^.rivate firm haa also been commissioned to provid^^ 
technical assistance to prime sponsors' on job reattucturi^g-- 
n area in which prime ' sponsors have indicated little activitjy 
o date. Another ^cpntractpr is al^o identifying ep^emplary 
[ork e:^eri^ncG projects for yout^^o that "these m^y 'be more 
iDroadly replicated. - 
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It is clear that the question of work quality has received 
particular emphasis on YEDPA. While implementation is' 
'oQly beginning and no- impacts ca,n therefore be njea^sured, tK" 
level of commitment and interest overall promise^ significant 
improvements in this are,a not so' mu6h in the typ^s of^Jobs 
bein^ done but in the degree of supervision, enrichment^' and 
linkage to future emprs^lent. ' 





3.: Y OUTH' IWOLVEMENT ♦ - 

Active youth participation can provide decisionmakers with firs 
hand feedback on , yputh needs, viewpoints and 'attitudes / It can 
also give young, pedple the opportunity to assiome new responsi- 
bilities and make meaningful contributions to the programs 
which serve theni, ' Youth participation -has , therefore been 
actively encouraged. First, youth , are to be represented on 
youth advisor/ councils.. Second, the regulations and grant ^■ 
applications enpourage prime sponsors to involve youth in 
youth, program administration, iricltiding monitoring and review 
actvviti^s,. ^^^hi^rd, sponsors are encouraged to assess the view- 
points of ' j^uth program participants.' At the national level, 
the Office^of Youth Programs plans to employ youth interns 
to support a participant/observer committee to provide first- 
hand feedback on youth ne^d9, programs and problems, and to 
solicit an array of views of youth in a series of regional 
conferences*. 

Youth involvement in the program:s has^ on the whole, tjeen 
minimal to date. ^ In local planning for YETP and YCCIP, the 
youth advisory councils have had a limited role in many cases, 
apd the youth representatives have had little impact • Almost 
^85 percent of prime sponsors had youth councils of one sbrt or 
another in the previous year, but four ^of five prime sponsors 
Added^ youth 'members to meet. the regulations. Ther^ was no 
time "to train youth representatives and to involye them in ' 
Fiscal Yfear 1978 planning. Moreover, in some cases,, prime 
spdnsors felt that youth were "out of their element" and 
tended to overestimate the role the programs could play in, 
acldressinq their needs. Sponsors will have to-^make special 
efforts in^the future^lto orient youth representatives if they 
are to effeotively participate. ♦ 

'To date, the role of the youth councils has largely been re- 
stricted to reviewing plans and making recommendations. , 
According to an independent survey, many prime sponsors be- 
lieved that the council's major purpose was simply ^to meet , 
Federal regulations. Only one of seven prime sponsors'^'r^por^ted 
that planning councils had a. greater impact under YEDPA than 
under previous CETA program^^ 



Despite these limitations, some plans", indicate promising ways 
^,to involve youth. In a few cases-, prime sponsors 'will have 
lyouth representative^ meet with program participaoits and job 
^'site super\^isors as part -of ongoing monitoring, efforts . ^ In 
^Tother cases, youth would participate in exit' interviews with 
participants to obtain tlieir corgments on the. quality of * 
training. ' . 
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From^site visits made in early February, it appears that a 
number of prime sponsors have already taken steps to improve, 
the role of the. youth on the councils. Some have formed - 
"youth only" councils or an informal work group of youth 
representatives in an effort 'to reduce intimidating Jtactors 
apd to encoxuraae greater youth participation. Re^^rew teams 
also interviewed the youth representatives ort the councils" 
and f(^und them enthusiastic about thqir involvement. With 
initiative from the sponsors to enhance the youth advisory, 
role,^ it^wotild appear their participation could become more* 
meaningful. ^ 

Involving youth in the delivery of 'services also received 
scant attention in YETP and YCCIP plans. A few sponsot^ 
planned to use' youth in recruitment efforts/- In other cases, 
^ they would help train or tutor other youth in their YETP pro- 
grams, in YCCIP, a few plans would use participants as peer 
supervisors to^ gain supervisory experience^ Overall, however, 
such specifications •wer.e not widespread. ' ' 

YIEPP plans did not have to be reviewed by yoilth counci^Ls 
(although they were in some cases) nor was irif ormationc^n 
youth participation requested in the applica^tion to th^ \\ 

'extent that it was in the other two program^. As a resi^lt, 
less information on yotith involvement is "available in the 
YIEPP plans. Intefrestingly , however^ it was a YlfePBi- TfeV I 
plan that provided"* the most 'detail, on a broad range of^^^^^vith 
activities . » Participants' were to be trained to help provide 
day care and transportataon services for other participants* 
Others would be employed^ as teachers' aides in local' public 
schools, including a special project to train and place 
participants mathematics tutors to work in local education 
agencies. Further, some participants would be trained to 
participate in prime sponsor research, data processing, and 

^ related clerical 'jobs. 

YACC c.an be expected to involve youth in program activitiesy 
to the greatest extent of the four programs. Many" youth / 
will serve as work group leaders and will be paid a higher/ 
wage. , ' , . ^ ] i' 

^At the national office level, youth involvement has X^so-been 
less than anticipated. Only a few yoMth interns are as ^e^^ 

•board because of the difficulties of^making arrangements, ^ 
selections and supervisory plans. However, a National Youth 
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Par'ti-cipant^ Observer Committee has been established throtagh 
the National Urban League. Sixt-een young people, age 16_to 
21, representing a cross-section- of participants m CETA _ a 
■programs w§re selected to serve on the committee.. The fiirst 
of a series. of quarterly meetings has been held. In additipn 
a series of four conferences on fouth perspectives on employ- 
ment, development and the work world by ^the National Urban \ 
Coalition .are underway. • . ^ ^ ' 

It is clfear that meaningful involvement of youth in the pro- 
grams can and should be much more than it -has been to date. 
There were other higher priorities during the first f^w 
months. Arrangements for fuller participation will r.equ-5>re 
time and continuing atteption. , 
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One^ of the basic 'principles ofYEDPA Has been that resources 
should ^be concentrated on those with greatest need. The labor 
market problems of all youth are severe, but the situation is. 
compounded* for economically ' disadvantaged youth, particularly 
members of minority groups, females, residents of poverty areas 
youth w4.th limited education achievement or attainment, those 
with mental or physical handicaps, and others Who have ^eii^ 
involved with the criminal justice system. Most (analyses ^ 
suggest that persons from families with poverty incomes will 
^lavfe more frequent and long-lasting problems than those from y 
fafittties- with greater incomes. 

Targeting under YEDPA varies among the programs, but only 
YIEPP is limited by law to the economically disadvantaged. 

.Department -of Labor regulations and, planning documents^ have, 
however, sought to increase th^ targeting of resources T ~1^r-^__^ 
YETP and'YCCIP, although not stipulated in, the law, the regu- 
lations r^^quire that preference be given to the economically ^ 
disadvantaged with special efforts to'serve those groups , haying 
the severest problems in obtaining employment. The priority 
consideration accorded community and neighborhood organizations 
as ^operators of YCCIP projects and^the special consideration 
given community based organizations (CBO's) in YETP was also 
expected to Tielp target resources on those with greatest needs. 
Moreover, €he grant narratives for YCCIP and YETP ask for a 
description of procedures for reaching th^ economically disad^^ 
va^taged and • assuring 'that 'they are served^ 'YIEPP, already 
limited by law to tTie economically disadvantaged , which is 

^defined as 7 0 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower 
living standard, was further limited to those below poverty 
levels set by the Office of Management and Budget; the latter 
income standards are roughly one-fifth lower and,' therefore, 
provide 'greater focus on youth most in need. Under ^ACC,* 
which is open to youth of^ all economic backgrounds, an agree- 
ment was reached between the Departments of Lat^or , Agriculture 
.and Interior' to serve economically disadvantaged youth at 
least in proportion to their incidence in the population. 
Beginning basically as a noYiresidential program, sites will 
be located near and draw from, youth residing in are^s of sub- 
stantial unemployment . • ^ • 

It appears that this emphasis on targeting has had a signif- 
icant effect. Targeting or\ economically disadvantaged under 
YfiTP and YCCIP plans ranges from 40 to 100 percent, with more 
than one-third' of YCCIP ^plains and one-fifth of*YETP plans 
limite^%to the* economically disadvantaged. In site reviews, 
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prime sponsors indicated that in addition to fopusing -on .the * 
economically disadvantaged and Ipw- income minorities, they 
would also emphasize seirvice, to^ school dropouts and youth 
with 'legal problems, as well as the physically handicapped ; 
and young females with children'. Selection of females as a 
'target gro^p under YCCIP is partic^la^pQ-i^ significant ; special 
' efforts to recruit females into the ittor-^^ nontraditiona\ YCCIP 

jobs veere frequently ment-ioned in plans^^In an independent 
* survey of prime sponsors , nine of -ten p]^me Sponsors indicate 
they would exert special efforts to recruit the disadvantaged^, 
and three-fifths will Work 'to recruit^minority youth.- 

.E^ry effort at targeting to those mt^^triin need, has alsd been 
made unde^Jdj^cretionary projects.* Site Selections ^for many 
, of these projects will be based on economi? and demographic 
characteristics of the areas. Most of the jprojects will be 
limdTted to or give pref^erence for the economically disadvan-^ 
taged . ' . | 




1 

YIEPP is already restricted to the economiqally disadvantaged, 
and targeting on subgoroups is .not an issue Ibecau^ all eli- 
gibles who want jobs are guaranteed them. , Sponsors tended to 
select Entitlement areas where ther6 were high concentrations 
/ df faJnilies in poverty and above average school dropout rates. 
Tiey II sponsors frequently indicated special outreach efforts 
for certain groups;- four of the ten Tier II programs will have 
special programs .for . teenage mothers'- or ^ar^nts while three 
will concentrafte on youth with legal problems. * . 

r ' Under YACC, preliminary data indicate that a^ mix of youth of 
all socioeconomic classes are being served. Almost one-half 
are reported as disadvantaged, two-"fifths have l^ss than a 
high school education, and three of ten aire members of minor- 
ity groups. ^However, only ,one-thir^ of participants to date 
have been females^ These figures 'are likely to change as more 
participants aife Drought on board. ^4 , ^. 

Methods for assuring t;argeting vary significantly among programs 
YIEPP eligibility verification ajcid periodic- reverif ication pro- 
cedures are. the most stringent because of the job guarantee 
concept for eligible youth which is^ being tested. In ^the YETP 
^and YCCIP plans, specific references to procedures are far le^s 
X frequent. Most prime sponsors simply indicate that they will 
^ appi^ tl*^- income criteria at > intake and Will use the outreach 
and recruitment systems already in glace under Tier I and the 
summet- program for Qponomically disadvantaged youth (SPEDY) . 
Some plans' c^dll for a point system at intake with weights 
id,entified for varying employment barriers .(e.g., minority, 
feirtale, handicapped). The. individual with the greatest number 
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of » {>pints.\wourd .thus be chosprff irst . Mc^t often,, however, 
the plans give.no detailsx<5ri 'elvgibili4;y verification or re- 
verification » ptocedu^s<\ Sit^ vi6i|ts hav^e indicateci that 
verification pf el>glSiiity information is not 'done on a 
routine basis .J^Betermining, whether this , in fact, leads to 
signif icant,..«:(imbers ot i^neligibl^s in the program will re^-fre 
vfurther-^^^^Tudy ^ which is planned. ' ' 

lUi^iTgibili'ty requirements have ' raised some concer^v^^'^mong prime 
sponsor s.^^ In one survey, twp-fifths expre&g^^^^^'^he view that 
differing eligibility- requirements in the^pi^grams would 
hinci^r' effecti^ve administration. Alt^ptffh the regulations 
* att^pted to minimize these diff erodes by requiring pre- ^ 
ference for- the same group in ai^^rograms , prime sponsors 
felt that the requij^mentspamuseci ^)oth their^ owrl s£af f s and 
potential particip^ts ^jidwould hamper operations . Discus- 
sions at joint prime gponsor/LEA workshop? also surfaced con- 
cerns for 14 and 15 yfear olds. Some felt that more should be 
^dpne to help them explore careers and to stay, in^schopl. 

Whatever issues remain concerning targeting pr^cedux^es and the 
exa.ct mix of participants in different YEDPA components, it 
appears that the bulk of "resources will probably go to youth 
with the ,most severe handicaps to employment. Administrative 
actions and independent choices by local decisionmakers h^ve 
produced a reasonably well-targeted .program within the para- 
meters established by the Congress, 
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5-; -SUBSTITUTION 



YEDPA's impact on the empLLoyment problems of youth and its 
effect in changing cXirfeht youth service operations rest on 
a'ssuring that the new resources will supplement rather than 
substitute ^for previous commitments. 

^om the information contained in the prime sponsor grant pack- 
age, it is, impossible to determine with any certainty whether 
•.sponsors will use YEDPA funds for activities which have been 
funded in the past from other CETA titles or othe^* Federal' or 
local sponsors. Certainly, no plan contains any indication 
that YEDPA monies ^wili . substitute for other funds sirJce this 
is dontrary to the regulations. There are, howeyeprsome 
grounds for optimism. One-third of all X^^TP plans, for example, 
state that Ti^le I activities for youth will be expanded. One- 
fifth state that YETP funds will be used for "new" activitie,^ 
to fill existing gaps in services. / * 

One of the criterion for the selecti*on of^* YIEPP sit,e$ was the 
amount of resources which would be made- availabl^e from sources 
other than Entitlement : Roughly ,j5one-eighth..c5j project costs # 
Will come from local^ funds and from sources^^oth^ than YIEPP. 
It is unlikely that much substitution , occurred , althougli there 
may have been geographic redistributions. 

The issue pf substitution in- the schools will also need to be 
carefully watched. . Again,^ YIEPP appears to be 'the biggest 
concern'. While YIEPP programs were not to pay schools for. the 
costs of dropouts that return, it is clear .th^t, in some loca- 
tions, there are not the funds, or staf f '^to cover youth who 
might return to school, and it is questionable whether the 
schools will succeed in getting, the needed financial support 
from the State or local, levels. 

Even in the oa»se of YETP and YCCIP, with school enrollment 
decreasing in many areas, there may be serious' e^fforts^ by school 
systems to use YEDPA funds to maihtain teacher^s^ and other staff 
who would otherjwise be laid' off. Analysis of plans suggests 
that 55 percentjOf YETP will be used for in-school programs , 
with 9 percent of this for transition services. It does not 
appear from the overhead projections and from tlje site' reviews, 
or from the service distributic^ns , tha4: substitution with the 
schools ^ has been a significant problem in the aggregate. 
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Under YACC, substitution is not a major issue. There is an 
identified backlog df work", and 'K>f th^fe^ youth employment pro 
^r^ms operated by the Department! of Agriculture and Intef^ 
th^ Youth Conservation Corps 'will be, continued and ^Tob COrp 
conservation* centers will bfe expanded. 




As soOn as data become available, tie substitrdt^ion issue mu 
be carefully assessed since the pre^^ar^i^f or substitution 
♦tend to increase with time. There rs,' at present, nc^evide 
for concern, but vigilance is necessary. 
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6. OVERHEAD 



To provide maximum ^seryiies t^b unejnployed youi;h, it is impoj;tant ' 
that expenditures for adiAinisferation^^.support , equipment, and 
nrateri^als be reduced to tihe minimum level consistent with'" ' * ' 
lity programs.- ^ \ » / . ^ ^ • - . ' 

^ — ' * 
YACC r^milations^.-'aretempt' to keep 'overhead gosts low by using . , 
■ existingX^xperienced agencies f or^recruitment eligibility . 

determinatibn, _and referral. The interagency agreement, limits . 
-;^costs to a $10,500 average annual- enrollee-slot costv oyer ' <• . 

two y^ars, 'including startup costs, thus insuring against ^ 
^excessive initial outlays. YCCrP^ regulations strongly. encourage ' 
applicants to use funds from otl^er sources to supplement 'admin-- 
istration, materials, equipment, and saipplies; 65 percent' of . ^ 
grants must be used for wages and benefits for participa'nts . 
^ETP regulations limit, administrative qosts te 20 percent. ^ ^\ 
important selection criterion in YIEPP cori^etition was ^- I 
the extent to which prime sponsors Were willing to coihmit 
other resources, and detailed budget i^lformation, including - . 
program management costs, was required a * Competition probably " • 
helped to reduce overhead rates. . , \! 

Prime sponsors have .triced to^educe overliead in the ne,w youthi^-> ' - 
programs in a variety of ways and have'^avoided establishing ' 
administrative structures outside tjie elcis-ting CETA umbrella/. 
Although the regulations limit ad.itjinistrative cos^is ,tO' 20 per- 
c^nt in YETP, prans sug,ges't "that^ prime sponsors will keep tileir 
overhead to less than 14 percent. In ^OCIP, only about>^Ll per- 
cent will be used for administrative purposes with nearly 75 ; 
percent of c expenditures projected tb be ujsjed for participant ^ . 
wages and fringe benefits. ' 

One method common to both YETP 'and YCCIP is the use ^of existing' 
CETA structures in administering programs. In most plans "reviewed, 
and particularly where youth were a major component ^of other CETA 
^ programs, sponsors planned to uSe the ^ame outreach, intake, 
. referral,' and placement approaches for youth as under title- -I 
programs. In many instances , this invqlved modifying' existing 
financial and ^nonf inane ial agreements with Sta,te Employment ' 
Securtity Agencies. In some cases ^ to show the intensity of • 
M^he focus on youth, prjLme sponsors .have ^established-' separate — , 
units but these too- are /integrated into the overall (pETA. 
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Unde*KjfETP, prime \sponsor/iocal education ^ 7 • agencies 
agreements have^ofteti included significant in-rKind cqntribu- 
tions from the school systems^ In some; instances , school-- 
'based counsfelors are provided at no cost to^the program. -/in 
other cases, schpql^'systems are' contributing administrative 
support- and the use of school physical plants at no gost '£0 
YETP. • / . . : 



Effbrts to further reduce * overheads in YCCIP appear to' fit into 
two categories: (1) sponsors have tried to secure worksite, 
supervision at.no. cost to YCCIP with^ sponsors using titles II 
and VI public service emRToyment participants or requesting 
♦community-based prgani^^iona. or local 'g^ernments to supply 
supervisors as in-kind, cbntributions , and (2) sponsors have 
tried 'to secure equipment, materials and slipplies at no cost 
to YCCIP from local governments^,^ nonprofit agencies, private 
businesses, and Federal agencies. Some, however, have felt • 
hampered from securing resources from' certain Federal agencies 
because of Davis-Bacoi^ wage provisions • Other p^t^ime sponsors 
have expressed the view that YCCIP administrative limitations 
were too restrictive and would- result in poor management, ' ^ 

YIEPP <:learly shows the effects of specific directives to mini- 
mize overhead. As indicated previously, applicants were credited 
'for using outside resources, and they clearly did reduce overhead 

through in-kind and other financial contributions, Administra- 
'tive arrangements vary widely and it is, hot possible to assess 
-th^ relative efficacy of the different configurations, ^ Some 

sponsors ,are using current staff to administer the Entitlement 

program; .Others are hiring new staff, while others are using 

the schools.' . ^ 

To meet'YEDPA's knowledge development objectives, extraordinary-^ 
amounts of research,' evaluation, and design are necessary, par- 
ticularly under YIEPP and discretionary YETP and YCCIP ^activi- 
ties. ^ It^is estimated that approximately. $15 million will be ^ 
utilized for knowledge development activities such as research 
and evaluation which do not directly provide employment and 
training for youth. Thege are the extra expenditures to learn 
more from regular program efforts. This total represents only 
7 percent' of Entitlement and discretionary YCCIP and YETP : 
resqurces, or' less than 2 percent of the total authprizaction 
for Fiscal' Year 1978. In many cases, the research and eval- 
uation actiyities will continue beyond Fiscal' Year 1978". 
These outlays must be considered an investment in knowledge-/' 
development and assessed in terms of the information which is 
pr^^^ded and the programmatic improvements which result in • • 
future years . ^ 

Every effort was also made' to minimize overhead under YACC. . 
Lead responsibility lor recruitment in an- area was focused on 
-the State Employment Security 'Agencies (SESA^s). SE;SA's"are \ 
recruiting* and referring eligible "youth to YACC sites at no \ 
cost to the program. In addition, prime sponsors, migrant and 
Indian CETA gtantees, and others are assisting in recruitment^ 
and referral at no cost to YACC . Alsc? , in an effort to miniit\ize. 
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th^ number of new Federal 'staff needed as supervisors, youth 
participants are being use^ to work as crew leaders. Finally, 
YACC has to date placed its emphasis on establishing non- 
residential sites in order to provide additional tim^Jb^ v 
Identify e>a^ing facilitigs for residential camps aSKe- n 
cause nonresidential camps are substantially less expensive, ' 
requiring less^overhead per enrollee. NonresidentTal sites' 
have been loca'ted near existing staff and facilities. /De^ite 
these efforts, however, initial (incomplete) data sucfgest - 
that the federally operated component will exceed by\c«ne 
degree the budgeted per enrollee" cost of the nonresidential 
program. This probably represents one-time .capital and 
startup outlays wh^i will not be repeated in the second 
year of operation*. ^ , v^w ^ 

Overall," it appears that YEDPA resources will be used pre- 
pondei;antly for wages and services for youth. Startup* of 
YACC and experimentation will somewhat reduce the immediate 
impact but will have longer-term payoffs. The CETA" system - 
IS clearly an efficient administrative mechanism in terms of 
overhead expenses. 
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7. INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE . . 

__ — ^ 

YedPA seeks to improve the linlcages betvreen the education and 
employment and training systems. It aJ.so^^aims to promote 
greater involvement of business and^^bor-. The .results of - 
institutional' change effoirts are as follows: 

A. Education Linkages 
* 

One of the^most promising aspects of YEDPA has been the 
evolvinqTlinkages between CETA prime flfeponsors and local ^ 
education agencies (LEA's). While some prime sponsors 
and lea's have long worked together on certain aspects 
- of CETA programs, no linkages existed in many areas, 

and cooperation was minimal in others. With YEDPA came , 
*the requirement that at least 2-2 percent of the YETP 
grant funds be used only, when a Ceta prime sponsor and 
LEA had signed an agreement concerning the delivery of 
services to in-school youth. It was hoped that this 
would lead to more comprehensive coordination between 
the two public agencies. 

At thi-S^ate, the specific details on these relation- 
ships are generally not known. Prime • sponsors had 60 
days to develop LEA agreements after the submission of 
their YETP plans to the Department of Labor. Site vrsits 
in early February did find that prime sponsors and LEA^s . 
^ were moving ahead ro sign agreements and were optimistic 
'about their linkages. In fact, one-half of the prime spon- 
sors visited' identified LEA's, along with CBO's, as the 
• biggest help during the planning process. Three of every 
five prime sponsors report increased involvement with 
schools under YEDPA. The ej^tent of collaboration is^iig- 
gested by the fact that the share of YETP funds for in4@chool 
programs is double the mandated proportion. 
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"^As a result of the LEA agreement requirement: in YfeTP , ^ 
• school counselors and CETA, staff appear to be working 
together more closely, and counselors have* been in- 
volved in YEDPA employment and training efforts in ^ 
numerous ways. In areas where the prime sponsor and 
lea's appear \o be working together for .the ^f irst *time , 
evaluators have found increased emphasis on serving 
in-school youth— in employment and training programs 
with the programs shifting attention from dropouts to 
'dealing with potential ^dropouts; on the other hand, 
where out-of-school youth continue to be the^ primary 
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target group, grea^ter. emphasis being placed on. 
returning them to '^chool rather "than iri solely pro- ' 
vidi^g work prograf^is for income\maintenance purposes. 
Within the' schools A there appears to be.jgreater 
^attention to the ecipnomicaliy disadvantaged in 
school-based, careerAoriented programs, compare<5 .to 
the past where resources were frequently res'ferved 
for better students.^ involvement ^qf -school-based 
counselors in. YETP affpearsrifco -prov-i'&e better coord- 
ination of CETA prograf[is with the schoqis ' own 
work-study /and distributive education' programs j 

^Joxnt involvement of both the prime sponsor and. LEA 
also appear to -hay.e led to grater career orj-emii^tion 
cpf'jobs: /There is increased interest, for^examp^^ ' 
in tyin^ ^vpoational ^^duca'tion curricuJLu^ji to jobs. 
Also, as indicated previously,' a large ma^ority^ of 
plans indicate efforts to secure academic credit 
f or ,work^.xekperience . 

Cert:.ainly, the mechanics for working out the LEA ^^-^ 
agreements ,have not been troubl^-^ f refiS^ In some 
places , prime' sponsors and 'LEA's' have viewed each 
other with considerable suspicion. Prime' sponsors ^ 
believe that^school systems' are not .interested in " 
serving those who have d'popppd out of school ot* are 
about to^drogk^t. Further, where, schopls h'aye rq^^de 
attempts to worTc*wiJ:h these groups, the sponsors^bfe- 
lieve that their efforts hav.e ended more in failure V 
than in success. On the sehqols' i^^t is t]ie feeling . 
that CETA emi^lciyment and trainl^^j^ programs have" attdjpted^ 
to, diminish the standards for'ap^emic cred^it and'hTgh 
school ^^uiyalency^ In negotiating agreements, there- 
fore, it was not surprisi^ng...that LEA's'oft^n wanted 
more control over the YETP programs while prime ^pqn- ' * • 
s6rs ex|)ressed concern about 'the extent thatHiargeting ^ 
would occur in sch6ols and the difficult^ies 4^1: assur- 
ing accountability. 



in areas where^there were 'numerous LEA such as 
balance-of-States , prime ' sponsors were^turtf ' 
r-with having to select only a few to receive 
^The processes for accomplishing this are i^^^^fully 
known but LEA agreement development has apparently 
caused p^olitical* dilemmare in a few cases/ ^ 




YIEPP ^has Y^d to extensive c6ordination among LEA's 
and prime sponsors. Cooperation was essential if a,^ 
prime sponsor's YIEPP ^ppplication was to be favor^' 
•ably considered. While it is possible, now that . 
the funding has occurred , ^ that disharmonies may^ 
develop in the relationships established, it is 
clear that the schools in the Entitlement areas 
will be heavily involved in , the program. In . most 
cases, schools will assist in intake^ eligibility 
^verification, and documentation of school attendance ^ 
and pac^rmance. In others, they will be invKDlved - 
in w</rksit:e selection and even referral to jobs_in^ 
order to match curriculum and career goals to the ^' 
job experience.^ In a few cases, the schools are 
the managing agents of the overall experimental 
effort. ^ ' ^ ^ j 

To help improve coordination among the prime spon-'\^ 
sor«*^nd LEA's, the Dedartment of Labor funded f iVe ' 
regional workshops crondjucted jointly with the Depart-- 

•ment of Health, Education, and Welfare involving 1,000 
represe'ntatives of p'rim^ sponsors and LEA's. The-£:oii:::__ 
fere^ices were designed to give participants- an opportun- 
ity to discuss issues pertaining to the development of 
the agreements, work ^experience, career' development , 
and academic credit. In addition, the Office of Youth 
Programs prepared tWQ documents with the help of edu- 
cators to assist prime sponsors and LEA's during 
Planning — Considerations and Elements for CETA/LEA 
Agreements and The Awarding of Academid^ Credit Under 

' YEDPA . , ► ' 

To further cement the linkages between prime -sponsors 
and the schools *and to explore better ways to serve 
"in-school youth, $20 million of .discretionary YETP 
• funds has been set aside for exemplary in-school youth 
programs. A limited purpose nonprofit corporation has 
been established to. expan4/ or replicate innovative 
programs, with a board of directors specifically^ 
selected to rei^besent all elements of the education 
community as' we^l as the employment and training 
systems. The replication of .the alternative edu- 
cation modfel of the Career Intern Program and the 
school-to-wprk transition demonstration involving 
alternative deliverers will -Improve understanding of 
career, education approaches^Wd 'transitional services. 
•AnJeducation Entitlement voucher demonstration is being 
developed. The Officfe of Youth -Programs has also 
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assumed responsibility for . continued funding of 32 
work and education councils and will use contr^tors 
^ to provide technical assistance to these councils 
and to other prime sponsor? interested in more 
closely linking school activities to the work world. 

A related aim of YEDPA was to improve the quality of 
occupational information by coordinating data gatherers 
and users in the education and employment and training, 
^systems. A total of $3 million of 'discretionary funds 
rSLnf^"^ ''''n'^ ^""^ National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC) to impr-Ove^ understanding 
of how occupational information could be used to assist 
unemployed youth, as well as to coordinate such efforts 
at the .national and State levels. Since Stkte Occupa- 
tional Information Coordinating Committees have just 
been established, there have not yet been^n^r linkages 
at the local level. \ 

Only about one-third of YETP prime sponsors' plans men- 
tion efforts to improve occupational- information and 
most of these are couched in terms of future possibil- 
'ities. -Several indicate that they plan to improve c 
linkages with their State Employment Security Agencies. 
While most prime sponsors clearly identified the need 
for better labor market and, occupational information. 
It appears that they do not have the linkages estab- 
^^.lished nor sufficient information for improving their 
i-qurrent ^information base. However, in seven of ten 
\ State^,, Governors' grants under YETP have been used to 
iii]iprQye, and coordinate occupational information and 

tW^^l''^']^ • '^^'■^ H ^" ^^^^ ^here it may be appro- 
Miate-,for S'tates to take tiie lead. 



Lajygi i nk a g e s 

I^^bor union involvement has generally been passive ' 
mostly centerjing on the revievT^f plans and of pro- 
posed jobs as required in the regulations where local 
organized labor represents workers in- similar employ- 
ment. According to ^n ihdep&ndent survey, only 'one- 
half of prime spon-^ors perceived that unions repre- 
sented, employer? :^ -similar worJc, and in three-fifths 
of the remaining areas ^ there were no difficulties in 
cleai^anpes ^nd no, negotiations. Only a small pro- 
portion of all prime sponsors had difficulties 
reaching .agreements with organized labor even where 
jobs listed in the sponsors ' • plans were in highly '> 
unionized trades such as cons true ti,on. It is not 
clear whether the low YCCIP.and YETP funding levels" 
kept labor interest at a minimum or whether prime 
sponsors,; as a result' of past 'cetX exp^iences, 

' 42 . 
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have developed working relationships with organized 
labOF at the local level and know the limits of what 
they can do, avoiding areas of conflicts. Also, time ' 
was short and coirunents may yet be generated. 

While labor union involvement was rarely negative, "it 
•was also rarely active. YETP, plans infrequently men- 
tion labor organization involvement except participation 
in' planning "councils and in the solicitation of pro- 
posals. In those prime sponsor areas in which labor 
organizations were more involved in serv-ice delivery, 
it appeared to be an outgrowth of previous title I 
involvement. On the other hand, three-fifths of 
Governors' grant plans include efforts to expand 
apprenticeship opportunities or to link them more 
closely with employment and traihing offerings. 

There is somewhat greater union involvement under YCCIP. 
In some areas, unions are listed as operators -or co-' 
operators of projects. In some cases, this apparently 
marked' th^ first time unions had been involved in CETA. 
In other areas, prime- sponsors were working to estab- 
lish linkages for YCCIP participants , to ejiter pre- 
apprenticeship and apprehticesliip pix)grams at the time 
of YCCIp" program completion. (While these arrangements 
had not yet .been made, at leasT one prime sponsor indi- , 
cated that YCCIP might set the stage for future increased 
union participation in other programs. The extent of 
hiring. of unemployed union members as worksite super- 
visors is utiknown at this time. 

in YIEPP, labor organizations were surprisingly passive. 
Applications for funding had to include letters of en- 
dorsement. While these were provided,, they were usually 
submitted by the head of the local area central labor 
council who generally supported the program but who, 
in the short time available, had not closely considered ^ 
the implications of such large-scale job creation. Site 
'visit's kuggested in some cases that individuals giving- • 
the endorsements did not necessarily- represent the 
•local labor organi2ations directly affected by the pro- 
grams. As a result, labor's reaction to the program is 
one of the many*Tinknowns of YIEPP. Organized labor has 
played almost no role in YACC. ^ ^ 
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Private Sector Linkages ^ ^ . *^ • 

Private sector involvement has not* been extensive. In 
their YETP plans, numerous prime sponsors ' indicated ' 
that they would make special effortrs to trVv to incr^ease ^ 
private sectoi: participation.:' Only one in^3^en, however, 
articulated specific linkage s, usually c_m Lsis±ixw-oj- 



sinall on-the-job or vocational exploration .components . 
References' to the private sector occurred in only about 
bne-tefith of YCCIP plans;. in these cases, It was'hoped ^ 
that the private ^sector could contribute materials and — 
supplies or aid in job development and pladfement for 
completers,. 

Involvement of the private sector in Ylfepp was essential 
for any application to be competitively successful. As 
/a result, all YIEPP prime^ spon'sors had, at' a minimum, 
contacted local employers or representative organizations. 
Hbwever, though YIEPP could support full. wage arid salary 
costs for participants wor'king in the private sector k it • 
proved difficult to enlist eijiployers. It i^s now esti- 
mated that one of seven YIEPP jobs will be, in the private 
sector, though- the proportion may increase with continued 
job development activities. In two. of .the large programs,- 
in Cincinnati and Denver, the National Alli'ance of Busines 
: men and the Chamber of Commer^'ce\ respectively, were 
^ assigned responsi|)ility^ for Ijandling thq day-to-day link- 
ages with the private sector, and in the case of Denver, 
one^half of all jobs are expected to be in the private 
employment. , ^ ^ ^ . 

There has been no^ private sector involvement in YACC.'rt' 
Upon terminatina from YACC, 'participants will be referred 
to their local M^j^loyment service or CETA prime ' sponsor 
for additi9nal training or placement, T0**date, however, 
np linkages have b^een made involving YACC, *ES or CETA 
staff A^7ith the employer community concerning the trans-- 
ferability of skills ^cquiifed* in YACC to private jobsj^ ^ 



Perhaps ^one of the most unique aspects of the discre- 
tionary-programs will be the special efforts made to 
develop and test pifiA^ate sector models. These will 
include job-sharing /and restructuring experiments, 
special youth employment service's, citizen involvement 
in job assistance, the use of intermediary organizations 
to refiuce transactional costs and risks, experimentation 
with entrepreneurship approaches, and careful tests of 
various subsidy methods . 
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Irvstitutional change occurs slowly. However, it is 
apparent that the change most strongly desired by 
Congress — that of bringing the education and employ- 
ment and training institutions together — has shown 
jootdbTe^impetus . Schools and prim^ sponsors are 
spending more than do.uble the required -22 percent^ of 

Y£TP grant funds '^i;! school -to -either establish -new 

linkages or expand old ones. The possilple long-term 
changes that migr/t be affected b^ this coordination 
could well contribute to improved sohool-to-work ' 
transition for more disadvantaged youth not yet in 
*YfipPA programs/but in other employment and training . 
education prO<^rams. Improved linkage^, with labor 
organizations' and the private sector, while so vital 
to the development of career-oriented job opportunitie 
are evolving more slowly, although the process of pre- 
notification of local labor organizat;ions about job 
creation plans apparently relieved potential frictions 
It is hoped that findings frpm discretionary projects 
might help provide information that can Ije used to 
forge stronger instii-utibn^l linkages in Fiscal -Year 
1979 and beyond.- , t > 
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8. DELIVERY AGENTS 



Th^ distribution of service delivery responsibility was a major 
legislative and adminlstrat-ive' issue. • Of particular^ concern 
was the role of communi^ty and neighborhood based groups. In 
tj3,e ^l960|s, jthese ^_ayed a major role in youth programs , j-e- ' 
lating directly to 'the Federal Government as part of ^oe anti- 
pdverty effort4 Reorganization under CETA shifted theTocus of 
'decisionmaking to the State and local . levels . Community based 
organizations (CBO's)'were to be , given "^'dufe consideration" under 
CETA. Some believed that their r9le should be expanded, and' 
under YEDP7/, the-legislative requijrement , cfhanged to "special 
Consideration, " ^ with the intent ofl promoting greater involve- 
ment of these groups in local youtlh programs. 

The administrative' procedures developed under YETP and YCCIP 
haves achieved congressional intents Overall, three-fifths of . 
prime sponsors ^^repbrt an increased role for community based 
Organizations iin youth service delivery under YEDPA. To show 
"special" or "primiary" consideration as required in the YETP 
and YCCIP regulations - respectively , prime sponsors made signif- 
icant efforts to notify CBO^s and neighborhood organizations 
and to solicit proppsals, using direct mailings,, phone* calls, 
-newspaper and radio, advertisements', and public meetings. In 
th^ end, 75 percent of the YCCIP plans and 60 percent of the 
YETP pl^ns describetJ CBO linkages, whil^ site visits and survey 
resSpnses suggest even greater involvement. In YCCIP, CBO's 
and neighborhood^brganifeations will function mos^tly a_s project 
operators^ Under YETP', they will provide an even broader range 
of servic^ running the gamu^t frciqj applicant referral to com- 
prehensive deliv^ery. Where CBO's were not used, sponsors fre- 
quently ih*icated that either none existed or 'that none were 
traditionally involved in ert^ployment and training seryices. 
Also, with respect to YCCIP,* some prime sponsors, regardless 
of theit special efforts, had difficulties, in securing suffi- 
cient quarity CBO proj,ect applications. Most indicated that 
the 'lack of tim^to prepare proposals and the limited funds 
available discouraged CBO*s from applying. UncJer YIEPP,* where 
requirements to involve CBO*s were less marked? the plans tended 
to ba-Nfar more vague. _ CBO's have traditionally been more active 
in out-t^O-f-school programs, and under YIEPP they were faced with 
having to compete directly with the schools i 
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Special consideration has been given to community and neighbor- 
^hood based groups in the use of discretionary resources. Pro- 
jects which will either be administered directly by CBO's. or 
will use them as the delivery agent include the replicatjLon of 
Oppor^tunities Industrialization Centers' Career Intern Program, 
tjie school-to-work' tj^ansition demonstratiqns , 'the y<puth per-r" 
spe'ctives activities,, and the ' community improvement demonstra- 
tion -'using community development corporations. 

^ lit is not clear at this time Whether the requirements to shbw" 
special and primary consideration to XZBO's of demonstrated 
effectiveness wiil result in: program benefits. Performance 
must be carefully assessed, particularly the rplat'ive.^gi f ective- 

" nes€ of CEO's ia serving^ youth most in need.^ VlitJ[x&ts!€ question, 
however, such r^i^ire^nents have raised spme admmisS^t.^ative 

^ issues. An immeHiate problem was hc?w 1^ gho^e among com- 
peting pBO's. The regulations require prime sponsors to give 
'special consideration only to "organizations of demonstrated 
effectiveness," but there are, and can be, no national stand- .'^ 
ards. Prime sponsors usually interpreted "demonstrated effec- •; 
tivene,ss" to mean previous participation in youtb programs 
lo'cally. Many , prime sponsors found, it' progr^mmatically and 
politically difficult at the local level to Ifund alternatives 
fto those CBO's .which wer^ already title. I contractors, even 
though they frequently tended to design activities similar- to 
those already in 'place. YCCIP involved more nontraditional 
deliverers than YETP, but overall, newer CBO's or heighbprhood 
organizations were not funded to a significant degree. 

The question of the representation on the youth councils by 
CBO's of demonstrated merit also- caused some concern among many 
pr»ime sponsors. Selection for representation on councils was 
frequently correlated with selection for funding. Traditional 
deliverers have^in'many cases> established power' bases on the 
planning councils which precludes the funding of new organi- 
zations • f » . 

In addition to the provision for special consideration of CBO's, 
YEDPA mandates that in the development of demonstration programs 
to serve youth, the Secretary of> Labor Is to work and consult 
wdth the Secretaries of Commerce, Health, Education,^ and Welfare, 
Housing and Urban Development, Agricultu2;e, ariOylnterior , aS, well 
as the Dir;ectors of the ACTION . agency 'and the Community Services 
Administration. In the implementation of YEDPA, a major emphasis 
has^ been placefJ on .interagency cooperation. The "Administration 
clearly intended that the youth initiatives represent joint 
ventures. A White House meeting of the departments and agencies 
dealing with youth was held prior to the signing of the Act in 
order to identify model programs and possible areas of coordi- 
naipd activity.- 

- . . 47 
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Under YACC, the legislation requires that delivery responsi- 
bilities be shared among the Departments of Agriculture, 
Interior and Labor. The aim is 'to use the Department of Labor' 
referral and rectuiting mechanisms to supply participants and" 
its placement and service mechanisms *to ease their subsequent; * 
transition back into ^the labor market after thgir enrollment 
in YACC. The ' Departments of Agriculture^ and Interior hav£ the 
responsibility for effectively using the* young enrollees in 
preserving the Nation's resources and hopefully 'providing 
useful on-the-jtDb training. In theory, the Depajrtment of 
Laboi: ' s 'traditional emphasis on serving the disadvantaged 
and on developing human resources would balance .'the primarily 
conservation-9riented aims of the' Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior. * The tripartite approach has work^'. The Depart- 
ments quickly developed an interagency agreement spelling out 
joir^t responsibilities and have worked cooperatively to meet 
these responsibilities. A "good mixV of unemployed' youth have' 
been referred by Labor and selected by Agriculture and IntericJt 
The operating agencies have effectively put these particif)ants 
to work, Arr.angements f or placement have not yet developed 
because of tne eiXpfThsis on enrollment,^ but it appears- that' 
such Brrrangements -can be made. Responsibility far "enrichment" 
of the 'work* experience through training and othe^ services has 
not been , clarified as ^et and requires attention by the three ^ 
departments.* ' / ' ' |, 

^ ' . J s 

Tlje Department of Labor has extensively ,used otjier Federal , 
agencies in th'e administration and delivery of demonstration 
projects. The Department of Housing and Urban Development has 
been given authority for discretionary YCCIP proj'ects operated 
by community developn\ent corporations. The Community Services 
Administration ^also is involved in this project, as well as 
in ,a joint venture*^ with t:he Office of Minority Business Enter- 
prise and ^ the Department of Ls^jK^^^to create youth operated 
business.es. The National InstitWe of Education, under the 
Department of Health, Educat,ioh, and Welfare, is the Federal 
manager for the replication ^nd study of the Career. Intern 
Program and is 'also assessing the Wo^k-education ^councils 
supported by YEDPA. Funds have be^ transferred' to ACTION to 
support a demonstration of the national youtb service concept. 
The Federal Railway Ajdministration has worked with the Depart- ^ 
ment of Labor in developing community improvement projects 
linked to railroads in States where this can be effectively 
accomplished. Finally, ^ projjects are being tentatively devel- ' 
oped for Fiscal Year 1979 with the Law Enfoiffcement Assistance 
Administration to explore the use of employment and training 



services tp r;^duce' juvenile delinquency and re'cidivism and • 
with the_Coprtmunity Services Administration .and the Farmers > 
Home Administration to improve rural housing. Arrangements 
wAth these agencies have generally workedywell. Some *have 
icommit:te?d substantial resources to these jqipt ventures, and 
there is no ^evidence of substitution of YEDPA funds * for other 
^fund|. In. each case , agreements^ have been reached spelling but 
rolel and responsibilities. There remain somfe ^^uestions^" ^bout ' 
the -degree of oversight and control to be exercised -by the 
Department of Labor to assure compliance with these agreements, 
but to date relationships have been excellent. * . . 

Given" the scale and scope of YEDPA, the administrative burdens 
are substantial, even* if relieved by the assistance of other 
^Federal agencies. To the extent that new. and different approache 
are ^ttempted, with eva^luation and experimentation built into 
each,' there are n^eds for special expertise* in evaluation, 
research and demonstration. Existing capacities in the Depart- . 
ment of. Labor and other agencies were^strained already, and* to 
realize the knowledge deveippment potenMal of YEDPA required 
the mobilization of expertise outside the" government. Since 
YEDPA itself is a short-term demonstration fJroject, it woul>^ 
make no sense to massively expand the Federal bureaucracy to' 
bring. in the types vof skilled personnel required, particularly 
since there was a commitmenjt, to avoid the creation of a 
self- perpetuating bureaucracy^ Finally, YEDPA thrust the 
Department of Labor into areas of responsibility" shared jointly 
with other agencies^, requiring interdisciplinary perspectives 
as welj. as ^ broad-based decisionmaking process.^ 

t 

For theSe reasons, the Office of Xouth Programs has used interr 
mediary nonprofit org'anizations to assist in its knowledge 
development activities. There are four' major ^areas of involve- 
ment: 

1. The ^ Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation ((MDRC) , 
jointly . established by a number of' federal agencies 
to assist in experimental and demonstration programs, 
was selected^ to provide assistance in guiding the 
research ^nd demonstration aspect's of . YIEPP « ^ J^RC 
aided '"significantly in the technical: .dimensions of 
the competitive selection process. It 'developed the 
research design and has supervised its implefnentation'. 
It will provide continuing guidance, and technical 
assistance to the projects and will have responsibil- 
ities "for followthrough on the research. ^ 
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assure a balanced 
is the attempted r 
improvement pro j ec 
is to test whether 



^'2. A special purpose Corporation for Public/Private * 
Ventures (CPPV) has been, established with private' 
foundation support to aid in youth projects linkihg 
the public and priyate se'ctors . Its boara !of di- . . 
rectors has been carefully selected tp represent - 
business, labor, feqe conununity, and afcademia to 

erspective. One major activity <, 
plicajtiionj of , a model community 
in a nurp,er of sites i The ^ aim 
int^CTiediary organization i^C^ 
an effective 'means fo^r^^Jroliferatiffg ^effective 
program models, ^.^he impacts of' the community • 
improvemerit approach will alsp be intensively re- 
searched under this demonstration. CPPV will pro7 
vide "'guidance and technical assistance in the 
implementation of these, projects and will be re-" 
sponsible for ..research activities . 

CPPV will also'help coordinate the range of private 
sector initiatives which will' b^ caifefully, developed 
and' tested. It will identify promising program de- 
signs, develop and implement research strategies, 
and assure that funded^ pro jeQts'^are' consisteht with 
these designs and strategies, • * 

Another limited7purpose, nonprofit corporatTion., * - ^ 
Youthwork, has been created by a consortium of 
foundations tp assist in ^e incentive .grant pro- ; 
gram for exeitiplary in-scho61 youth programs* Sincer'^ 
many of the issues\ihvolve both ^ education and. labor* 
concerns, a board cff directoi^/has been carefully 
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selectied wit ^ su bstantial ^dSc^ti,on ^epresentatior 
Youthv^ork •,wilT*'aid^i^ cie^-el^qping, application and ^ 
selection ^irLteria" for CQijig^^iPt;ive grants, i^ assess- 
ing the applibatibns, in ^£d}y±d^uq technical assistance 
to grantees? in assur,f?igfei'cc^nsTi%efj'ey^ with knowledge 
^development requirements, anS "d^ft^,c;br}S^,u^ctdng back- 
ground ^. research. -"^ " ■ 



A Corporation for - Youth Ent^pf^iselrl^^ has been 
created^Vith funding promi^e<5 'fafoSv^t Community 
Services Administration and phe'OyEice of^ Minority 
Business Enterprise as wel"! ay /frt^p YEDPA. ^ith a 
balanced- executive hoaj:^ parbrclf3|Brly Emphasizing 
"individuals with entirepr^eurst^ip^^'kills , the CYE 
'will assist in developing -busines'i^s operated by 
and employing youth. |Intengiv.e' technical assistance 
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will be provided, including the^u^ of businessmen 
volunteers, in orderr to assure viable business veJi-- 
tures and sound business practices, Extensi^re' 
- ' -research will be un'derj;^keri to de\^l,op youth entre- 

preneurship models, ' V 

1*9 date, these intermediary organizations have been- effective 
in marshalling expertise from the nongovernmental sector, in 
achieving balanced repres^tation for special purpose demon- 
stration, and in adapting to^he requirements of sho:]^t-term, 
research-focused demonstration activities. The strengths and' 
weaknesses of this intermediary approach will be carefully 
assessed, 

• \ " ' ' V 

It IS a complex undertaking t6umount and deliver such a wide 
-array^of employment, training and career development services 
in such a short . timeframe. The CETA system has been the pri-^ 
ma*ry delivery mechanism, providing services- directly and 
paszing through^esources t!0 the schools, community based 
'organizations, and other local agencies. "Special consider- 
ation" has been given to CBO's. The use of Federal agencies 
as program managers, aad -deliverers has helped mobilize a range 
jgf expertise, as has' the^use of nonprof:^t intermediary organi- 
z*ations. The effectiveness of community based groups iw th^ir 
expanded role,- of the interagency management and delivery 
approaih^ and^of nonprofit intermediary groups, remains \ to ^ 
be "determined. ' \ 



'9'. COORDINATION ./ ' ' ^ 

Every effort was made to assure integration Wi-Kwexisting 
CETA efforts to develop programs that would' most effectively 
\ise the limited funds available- Sponsors were asked to take 
stock of current employment and training efforts for ^ youth. 
'Resources ,^s^rvices, deliverers and recipients were to be 
analyzed.. Then YEDPA resources were to be used as "glue" 
money*, filling in where additional services could profitably*' 
be En:6vided, and l^elping to, achieve needed coordination. 

Planning grants for YETP and YCCIP wer-e announced with the sign 
ing of YEDPA in early August. Among' the authorized activities 
were community services inventories cataloging the local de- 
liverers of services for youth. The grant narratives that 
"tol lowed for the full programs then sought -to provide a frame- 
work for local analysis and decisionmaking, emphasizing the 
importance of first analyzing available resources, labor market 
conditions, and tjie youth population. 



Although almostr^all prime saonsors accepted planning grants, 
many did not begin serious ^P5nning until the fall, usually 
because of the pressure of thr^'public service employment expan- 
sion under title VI of CETA. There was widespread dissatis- 
faction with the prime' sponsor ^rant package prepared by the 
Office of Youth Programs,"" particularly-^dts 'emphasis on compre- 
hensive planning as well as knowledge development. Although 
three-quarters of plans c6ntained' community resource- inven- 
tories, these varied widely in quality, with/ most serving only • 
to meet Eederal requirements. The development of theSQ inven- 
tor^Lels Occurred simultaneously with other planning efforts, and 
therefore," could have, little impact on decisionmaking! until the 
following year. ^ Where ^vthree in ten prince sponsors .r^orted 
previously having conducted surveys of youth needs, 4 5 percent * 
indicated they would C9nduct them ^n Eiscal Year 19^78; the 
majority of prime sponsors apparent:ly consider needs surveys* 
unnecessary. , 

Youth advisory councils usually, operated as subcommittees of 
existing councils, with the addition of a few members. Half 
of .prime sponso-cs reported a priinarily advisory role for these 
councils, and only 15 percent reported that the role of planpin 
councils would increase over previous' years . 
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.Overall^ then, there were apparently only modest 6hanges in 
the decisionmaking and planning processes of prime sponsors. '.v \ 
.Prime sponsor attitudes toward YEDPA, and YEDPA planning re- 
quiifements, were clealrly shaped by their CETA title I and "^iW- 
other experier^ces . ^Most primes planned their programs with- 
out having. , made* the more rigorous analyses and inventories 
requested' by the grant application package. With^ limited 

. time and pressure to^ get underway/ sponsors found, the re- 
qu^irements burdensome. ^ Their , frustration, was heightened by 
the need to complete at least two planning applications and 
possibly' a third for YIEPP, (while being required l^p more \ 
Sully involvfe •comraunity base\ groups, unions and the ^ 
schools. Some viewed YETP and YCCIP as 3 return to Federal 

* program categorization. \(?hil"fe sponsors were aware phat the 
separate' programs had been included in the legislation ''to test 
new concept's and emphases, many .believed , based .on their pa*st 
experiences, that the local 'level knew best the types of 
services it should be designing for its community. Require- 

' luents, to. use L|]A's or give special consideration to CBO's 
tf^nstrained them, ir^ thPij- vifi w, ^ e yen though, the programs 
gave local officials flexibility to determine the *setvices 
they needed. Guidelines requesting therg. to test new hypo- 
theses also did not comfortably, fit, in many cases, with tradi- 
tional operating procedures. Despite .these concerns and the- 
dissatisfaction with the grant package, prinfe* sponsors did 
integrate services, did more broadly involve the comijiunity, 
and did meet grant requirements for some degree of compre- 
hensive planning and knowledge development planning. . ' - * ^ 

Over tworthirds of the pri^e sponsors planned to incorporate 
YETP and YCCIP into their regular service delivery system o^r 
"lEo^develop clo'se linkages and coordination with ongoing -CETA 
activities^ Whil6 one-third of the YETP .grants planned only 
to exparnd existing CETA title I activities, one-fifth of the 
sponsors indicated they would fijnd^new activities dlfesighedlto 
fill perceived gaps in theC^ existing systems Aost sponsors 
pi^an to use 'the same oiatreach, intake, refer^fal, and placemqnt^ 
approaches for youth as under title' I. Four--fifths of prinie 
Sponsors will -operate at least some-intake functions; sevenj of , 
ten will*handle some job placement and work experience respon- 
sibilities, however, less than one-third will directly provide 
skill ti;aining. . . . • \ * ^ 

' , / « 
" The .involvement of SESA '-s' appears about the same as under other 
.CETA programs, with somewhat greater responsibilities under YETP"^*^ ' 
and YCCIP. • -Four-fifths of a sampje^ of the YETP grants wtilch-'were 
reviewed discussed, CETA/SESA linkages cort^pared to on»ly two- 
thi.rds of the YCCIP grants. VESA's will perform some job 
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placement under YCCIP in about one-half of priine--^p6jisor areas ^ 
and outreach and intake' in jroughly two-fifths/ but counselihg/ 
and supportive services in less than 'one-faf th / Under YETP-ry 
the* agencies will handle some jilacement fanctions'^in' two-tkirde 
of prime sponsors areas /- and will Ila^idle supportive* services , 
orientation or counseling in more than one-fifth. The Employ^- 
ment Service role wa3 reported as unchanged relative to preyiou 
youth programs in seven of ten prLxti^ spofisor areas, *^It was - ) 



increased more tban d^creased^xn:" the remainder. . \^ - 




Ideally, a young person woxild have ^ one agency in. the community 
where he or sha might go for referral to CETA and non-CETA,. pro- 
grams. Whi-ife th±*s has clearly not occurred in .most prime 
sponsor areas, some successes Jwtve been ach^ved in sql'ected^ 
locations* SeyeraJ. prifne S]|pnsors have ^tablished centralized 
recruitment^ iatake^ assessment/ orientation, counseling, and 
i^eferral centers. ' ^ 

The YACC program, although largely putside the CEl^A system, is - 
also being linked to other employment and training deliverers. 
Local SESA's'are serving as lead agencies to provide referrals, 
CETA prime 'sponsors, migrants and^ Indi^ sponsors, and jbthers 
are assisting; SEAS in recruitment and referral. UpQn termi--?^ 
nation/ participants are referred to tl^e SESA's and prime„ spon--:" 
sots for placei][\ent or other services. Recruitment li^tkages 
appea^r to be woj^irig well; liowever*, more post-termination ' 
gCOOiT/^ination needs to be developed. It appears also' that tKe 
YACC wor]<: crews, are being integrated effiectively into Depart-.* 
ments of Agrici^-ltup^-a^d intTerior operations. Theiya^are two^ 
^different models-/Agriculture' Qmphasizes small projects or worJc 
assignments to existing operations, whi^>8.-I^ter3fcr emphasizes - 
l.ais!^er pro jects -with mor^centrali^ed operations. This reflects 
the omanizational differences in the two^ departments and is 
consist^t with ' the ^ approach^ ^in ^previous youth programs. 

m general,, there has bd'en cpordination of YEDPA activities with 
existing programs for youthV-^he additional dollars, and the^ 
admin^lstrative" emf)hasis' on comprehensive planning, h^ye h.ad, a 
modest impaibt^oh Argapizational arrangements. In^'the- second 
year, this impact can be expected' to increase. ^ " , 
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IMPLEMENTATION 



The extreme rates of*youth uneinploymert--particularly for 
minority youth — demanded immediate .action under YEDFA. ' On 
the other hand, the Act's institutional * change* and knowledge • 
development objectives required cateful design, implementation 
and nurturing. A ma'jor challenge was to move rapidly without 
sacrificing these qualitative aims. 

It waa planned to implement the YACC program immediately and 
to provide the regulatipns and allocations for YETP and YCCIP 
as rapidly 'as possible, in orcJer to provide time for prime 
spoif&ors to plan and to execute the clearances and notrfi- 
cations required for special consideration of CBO'^, involve- 
ment of organized laboif,*and linkages with the schools. The 
■ YJEPP was to begin in the second semester of the 1977-1978 
school year in ord*er to ^llc« all prime sponsors a fair chance 
to compete and to provide adWuate groundwork in selected areas 
•for the massive administrative task^.^ Discretionary activities 
were to be on a slower track, since they . involved fewer youth * 
and had to be .more carefully designed. 

This plan has been realized, and YEDPA will have ^a signifi(bant 
impact. According to prime sponsor plans , ^discretionary agree- 
"^ments", ^ contracts, ^nd YACC* schedules, on-board strength will 
increase/f rom 7, 700 "at the end of the first quarter of* Fiscal 
Cear^ 1978 -to a peak of nearly 210,000 by the end of the third 
quarter. There is no way to determine whether these levels 
will be attained. ' * ^ • ' 

ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS '^FISCAL 1978 , * 

» . :-; • ; • , 

On Board (Quarters) 



TsF 



2nd -> - 3rd 



4th' 



YACC 
YIEPP* 

YCCIP (Nondis- 
cretionary ) 

YETP (NOndis-" 
cretionary) , 

YCCIP- '(f)iscre- 
tionary) 

YETP (Discre-. ■ 
tionary) - 



6,400 



2^0 



1,100 



11,.960 
10,000 
16,000 

161, 3Q0 



16,060 
32,000 
17 ,500 



1:3§,606 



'ERXC *Includ^s~YIEPP. enrollments funded. 



25,500 
28,500 
4,000 




!5 •.: , ■ 

Under all sources, 



To lay the grouncWork for this rapid implementation required; 
concentrated efforts at the national, regional^ and especially 
the local ^levels; in numbers, the expansion is two-thirds of 
*the recent public service employment economic stiinuLus effort. 
In terms of the diversity of programs and approacfies, it is 
much, more complex. 

To initiate this e'ffort, a Youth Task Force was created ^'in the 
Department of • Labor's Employment and Trainings Aciministration on. 
July 3^1, 1977 . 'Its purpose was to design and implement the 
new youth -programs , ^and to carry forward administration 
until the creation and 'staffing of an Office of Youth Programs. 
The policy framework for YEDPA programs wa§ developed in four 
majbr documents: 

• August 5, 1977 . A Planning Charter for the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
was distributed in draft form. This document out- 

lined' the Depar^tment of Labot *basic* principles dn 

' designing and implemen.ting YEDPA programs, the con- ^ 
straints, realistic objectives, and programmatic 
implications. It wa's published in final form on 
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* August 26, 1977 , and wideJpNistributed 

> September 5, 1977 . , A Knowledge Development V\an 
for the Youth Employment and Devemonstration 
Projects Act was published outlining the uses of 
discretionary regeurces to improve understanding 
of youth employment problems and programs. . ^ 

IT • 

> October 28 , 1977 . A Monitoring -and Assessment Plan - 
for the Youtti Employindent and Demonstration Projects * 
Act of 1977 was published presenting a strategy for 
evaluating the new youth iugltiatives from, a Variety 
of perspectives in order^to learn and to promote 
quality programs. ^ ' 

V . . >^ . ^ 

> . November 1 , 197 7 . A Technical Assistance and Training 
i Plan^^or the Youth Employment and Demonstration" Projects 

-- ^^t' of 1977 outlined the training and technical assis- 
tance activities which would be used to support the 
design, implementation, and administration^ o;E the new 
youth programs. 



Highlights of th^ implementation of the Young 'Adult Conservation 
Corps are as follows: ' - 

• August 22, 1977 . An interagency agreement between . 
^ the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, and Interior 
b]ecame effective detailing the policy parameters 
and responsibilities for the YACC. 

. . 56 



m Se ptember 1, 1977 , .The first semiannual transfer 
of funds 'from the* Department of Labor to the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior was made. 

• September 15-23,, 1977 . Directives to the« field 
established the role of the Federal/State employ- 

, ment service and the CETA system in the .recruitment 
and referral of participants. 

October 24, 1977 . The first YACC participants were 
brought on board for the nonresidential component 
of the program. 

• December 6, 19 '^7 . The final regulations for the 

Federal component of YACC were published in the 

Fedetal Register. * ^ 

^, * 

-The— *h ighiigh-t s-o:^^he- implemant.ation-a£ the^outh— Inceati vja- 
Entitlement Pilot Projects progr^ are as follows: 

• September i, 1977 , Application guidelines were, dis- 
tributed to prime sponsors; there were 153 applicants 



October 26, 1977 . Thirty-four final applicants were 
md I 
ipplj 



— ~ » — - ■ ' —J ~ ^ — 

selected and provided planning /grants to prepare more 
detailed applicants. ^ 



• December 9, 1977 . Regulations for the YfEPP program 
were published in the Federal Register . . 

• January 10, 1978 . Seventeen prime sponsors were 
selected for pilot projects, with contract ne^c^ti- 
ations in February and graTits and startup in' 
March.. , 

The highlights of tl^e implementation of Youth Comrai^ity Con- 
servation and Improvement Projects and the Youth Employment 
and Training Programs are a's 'follows: 

• ' July 29, 1977 .' The first dr>aft of regulltions were 
' circulated ,^|^r internal clearance. 

• August 17, 1977 .- A redraft of tlje regulations was ^ 
circulated broadly,, for public comment. * 

V . * ' 

• September 16, 1977 , The regulations for YCCIP and 
Y^P were published as final rulemaking *in th^"' *' 
Fe de r a 1 Re g is te r 2 week^ ahead* of schedule.. ' 
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• September 28; 1977 , A draft of the grant package was 
7distributed to prime sponsors \for planning purposes. 

' ; ^ > 

November 11/ 1^77 , The grant package for YCCIP and 
■^n YETP was formally approved hy tlje Office of Manage- 

ment- anc3 Budget and . distributed to prime sponsors. 

^# January 1; 1978 . ^ This was the official deadline 

for grant approval barring ^exceptional circumstances 
or need for substantial modification before approval. 
Approximately nine-tenths^ of all grants were si^gtiedi 
by t^iis date. ^ ; . 

m January 13; 1978 . Regulatipns for the migrant coin- 
portentybf the program were |)ublished in the Federal 
Register ; with a selection of grantees anticipated 
in mid-March .1978. ^ ^ , ' ' 

. • January 31; 19.78 . There'^wefe 18;9a0 reported 'enrol lees ' 
under YETP and 1;800 under YCCIP. ' 

The discretionary activities implem^ted to date have been 
la'rgely focused on those testing alternative delivery -mechanisms 
and replicating appuroaches of* dembnstr^ited^ effectiveness. De- 
velopment has proceeded on the more experimental components.' 
The" highlights are as follows:^ 

• November 1; 1977 . An agreement *was finalized with 
the. Department of Housing and Urban Development to ^ ' 
administer a set of community improveihent grants to 
community development corporations . 

• November 3; 1977 . Fund's were transferred' to the 
National Institute of Education to adminis'ter -a 
project through Opportur^ities Industrializatipn 
Centers to replicate the success.ful Career Intern ^ 
Program^ / " ' \ ^ 

^^i '^0 No^^ember 17; 1977 . A National Particij^ant Observer ' 

* ' ^ Committee was' formed to provide a voic^^at the 

' ^ ' national, level for youthfui p^t;^cip#mts in employ- 

ment and trair\ing programs. 

• February 3; 1978 . A grant was signed with the . 

• . . , 'National Urban League as part of a demons tration- 

program testing the comparative effectiveness of 
, ' a range-of deliverers of school-to-work transition 

^services. Other grants . wi 11 ' be completed by mid- 
March 1978. ^ • ' ' * » 

ERIC . / • . 
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_ • February 6, 19 A contract was completed with 
t^he nonprofit Corporation for Public/Private ^ 
Ventures to replicate a ipodel community improve- 
ment project and to research the effectiveness < 
of the . community improvement approach. 

' • February 11-12 ^ 1978^ — A conference was sponsored*' 
at the University at California, Los Angeles, on. 
Employment Statistics and Youth, 

TechnicaiJ^ assistance and training , activities have been mounted 
to support implementatiorv efforts. The highlights are as 
follows: ' ^ * 



• August 9 , 1977 . The objectives and approaches of ^ 
YEDPA was presented to a conference of regional 
office representatives. Regionral representatives 

. met September 1-2 on YIEPP and YACC, and on 

September -19-21 on YCCIP and YETP. On Januar^^ 25-29, 

.'regional youth cooxjdinator-s met to discuss discre- 
tionary activities as well as progres's and. problems .* t 

^ August 27, 1977 . A selection of available materials 
on. model programs, and les.sons from previous efforts 
^ were mailed to fJuri'm^ sponsors. Subseq-cient mailings 

occurred on September 24, November 16, and March' 17, i 
1978. ' . • ' ' • ^ 

• November 1 2 , . 1 9 7 7 . ^ A technical assistance guide on 
academic credit for work experience was comple£ed 
and mailed t(^prin\e sponsors. | 

^ • December 12,^1^77 . A draft of technical assistance , 
' • ^ material on LEA-CETA agreements was^ompleted and • ^ 

circulated to prime sponsors. ^ . ' \' , ' . 

• DQ.cember 12 , 1977-January 20, 19^78 > Regional work- 
shops on CETA-LEA linkages were held in Dallas, — " 

^ San Diego, .Boston, Atlanta, and Cincinnati to. bring 
together local educators and CETA prime sponsor 
staff. . ' ' . ^ 

Monitoring and assessment cpmponents have been built into 
' every programmatic activity^ The highlight:s include the ^••v^ * 

•following: 

• September 29, 1977 . T^ie National Council on Employ- 

^ " ment Policy was selected to conduct a continuing ^ 
grocess evaluktion of YEDPA activities. Its report, 
'c on the first 6 months of operation was submitted in 
* final form on February 24, 1978. 



• « November 4, 1977 , An independent^ assessment of 

the activities o*f Work-education councils funded 
, by the Department of' Labor ^as con^letied. 

< 

' • December - 20 ; 1977% . Agreement was reached with 

Departments of Agriculture and rnteriqr, 'for a * - 

series of site . reviews- headed by the Department 
of Labor. An interim report was completed 
March 1, 1978. ' ^, ^' ' . ' 

• January ' 30-February 10,, 19?8 , Prime sponsor site 
•reviews were conducted by Department of Labor \ 
national and regional office' personnel, A report \ 
was completed F^ebruary 21 ^ 1978, . / \ . 

As these highlights suggest, there* was a^r-eaiL_i^al_of aci|ivity 
compressed into a very short period. The rapid pace o^lH-mple- 
mentation has had quite substant-ial impacts. 



ArtlTougfi~i5 !raimiirg~gr3 

August, the actual planning and grant application process could 
'not begin until finali^ation of the regulations and the grant 
package. Regional and prime sponsor staffs needed to be 
trained on the new guidelines an<3 approaches before they 
could proceed.- Further,^ the clearance and notification^ 
procedures, c?ombined with fair and open selection me.th'ods , 
reduced" the, time for actual design of programs. There is no 
doubt chat', with mare time Ijetter proposals "and plans could, 
havexl/een developed. ^- 

The impactis and strains were greatest where new approaches 
were beingX attempteVj Many prime sponsors felt that^the 
comprehensiveness of the grant application was unnecessary 
and did not\ Imj^rove programmatic decisions , especially con- 
sidering tha \time fr^es.* There was some confusion about 
"knowledge d^yelopment" at the local level,' and there^was 
little timeyfc^r the ftill specification' of research , ^ assess- 
ment ' and dgrnion strati on .activities . ^ ^ 

Most of tifie "fr^ont-end" problems can. be corrected throughout 
?the course of Fiscal Year 1^78. Many grant applications were ^ 
conditionally approved by the regional offices, with require- 
ments for further wo^. In Fiscal Year 1979, thq prospects 
for improved pla^inirig appear good. Procedures will be. routin- 
ized, startup will not' be a" problem, and very signifie*ant 
improvements shoiild ^be possible. By this time, early local* 
experience may be combined with technical assistance and 
training, fjkom the, national and regional levels, in order* jto-^ 
improve the quality of planning and programming. 
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-JJhe one-year authorization for YETP and YCCIP affected pri^e 
sponsprB^*^--approaches to institutional change and- knowledge 
development, cis ^11 as their willingness to undertake re-_ 
organizations of .local delivery systems. The Administration's 
CETA r^author-i2^-^i3n proposq(ls call for a continuation of^ 
YETP and YCCIP fot 4-y:ears, Resolution concerning the^ 
future o^f thep^rograms should contribute- to improved per- 
formance , ' ' 

IVhatever* the future may hold, it* is evident that substantial 
progress has been made in implementing the Youth Employment 
and Demons tratiorixP rejects Act and realizin^^ Congressional 
objectives. Through the coordinated efforts of national and 
regional Department oX Labor staff, CETA prime sponsors, the 
Department3 of Agriculture and Interior and the many other 

» cooperating Federal agencies, as well as a multitude of 
national, and local, institutions involved in serving youth, 
a diverse array of promising new youth programs has been put 

^tTj. ptace-. — These programs wi^-ll provide work and training 
Opportunities for several hundred" thousand unemployed young . 
people , while promoting needed institutional Changes'; and 
devefl-oping knowledge about how to better se^^e youth.' ^ 

-midible challenges reixiain but the init^ial c*istacles ha^^ iDe^n 
overcome ^d the progress to d^te has been" substantia^ 
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A SYNOPSIS OF THE . ^ , 

THE .EXPANSION' AND ENRICHMENT OF TtlE JOB CORPS 

The Job Corps is a program o'f demonstrated effectiveness in 
providing comprehensive employability development services 
and residential support for poor, unemployed and out-of-school 
16 to. 21 year olds. Its longstanding record of success in 
dealing -with and helping our Nation's most disadvantaged young 
people make the Job Corps cornerstone .of any balanced youth 
employment effort. ] , 

As par-t of 'the expanded youth inirtiatives , begun in March of 
1977, Congress and the Administration p-ledged- to double the 
size^ the Job Corps to 44,000 slots, securing needed facil- 
ities by the end of Fiscal Year 1978 and putting* them into 
-operation by the Middle of Fiscal Year 1979/ This expansion 
provides the opportunity for \mprovement an^ -experimentation 
in order to make the Job Corps a . better as -'well as bigger 
program. . . ■ ■• ' 

-r 

A Planning Charter ^or the Job Corps develops the Department 
of Labor's expansion and improvement" strategy^ Eight principal 
missions ar^ specified: 

-¥irst, to sjecure new facilities as rapidly 

Second, to improve the guality of^existing 
centei: operations; , > 

Third, to experiment with ne^approaches ; 

Fourth, to' develop- recruiting mechanisms to assure tha^t^^ 

the many'youth v»ho could benefit from Job Corps afe 
provided opportunities as the program expands; . 

Fifth, to maintain or improve placement effectiveness 
under the enlarged program; ' ». ' 

SixtiV/ to integrate 't'he Job Corps more completely, into 
the employment apd training system by linking with CETA 
prim^sporisors, community based groups, labor unions, and 
private /^€ntployers ' , • ' * ' ' 

Seventh, to^ncrease community awarepess and acceptance; 
and 

'Eighth, to Monitor T^rformajic^^a evaluate the new 
appfoach^s carefully .in 6rd?r to learn how to 'serve - ^ 
' economically disadvanta-ged youth better. 
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These missions will involve the Job Corps through Fiscal^ Year 
1980 ^and beyond. While they are not sequential, th^ numerical 
order reflects the time frames in which priorities must be 
assigned. Expa:nsion" and the improvement of exi^-fing centers 
have received the major emphasis over the last year. However , 
substantiaJ. .progress \ has been made pn other fronts as^well. 

1. Expansion ' . • ' 

• ^ As 'o'f March 20, 1978, contracted capacity had been " 

expanded by 7,888 new slOts^-; centers containing 
' 2,805 slots had been identified with a high prob- 
ability *6f acceptance; potential centers^^with 
9,205 more slots were under varying stages of 
negotiation and were good possibilitie^c^ It appears . 
that .the doubling in contracted capacity by the end 
of Fiscal 1978 will be achieved. ^, 

• Occupancy lags acquisition, usually by 6 m6nths or 

mor'4'7 ~ En r onmeTTtf"hB3-~rxs en-^om--^l-7-^{K0--irn-J^3ry--4-9^^^ — - 
to 23,400 in March 1978. A, goal of 35,000 on--board 
^ strength by the end of Fiscal Year 1978 has been 

established. -M:tainment of this goal will be diffi- 
ult but it is^ossible. 

aining packages for new center staff have been , 
developed, and the training program has begun. -This 
will have to be a continuing effort because of the 
staggered implementation of centers. 

2. Maintaining and Improvrng Performance 

/ ^ - 

m The quality' of life proga^m to upgrade e^^i^€inq Job 

' Corps facilities is well ^W5derway . ' ^^rtTstantial 

' modernization and improvement ^^^:f€rts have already 

~ ♦ * occurred. . 

Ap^vlties for corpsmemhfers have been modestly supple- - 
mented. Major attention will be needed after the 
expansion. ^ - " 

New. Approaches ^ ' ^ . ' 

0 The advanced career training program in junior, colleges • 
and technical schools has been. .developed, and 5 39 cbrps-. 
members are."*enrolled out of a planned 2,256 by -the middle 
of Fiscal Year 1979. ' - < ' 
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' • The industry work e^tgerience program fiasl^en 
developed; 84 slots have been (?o^tracted ouV of 
» ^ planned 852 by the ini,ddle,of Fikcal^ Year ' 1979 

An agreement has been reached with the Department , 
of -Defense to train youth unable to qualify for * 
the Armed Services. Work is just beginning on the 
design of this program. 

Demonstration projects for women 'with children, \ 
of fekders , ' Native Americans, Spanish-3p^aking,,and . 
han4iWpped youth are in the early devepl'opment ' , ^ 
^ stage . ' ' 

• Demonstration projects using prime sponsors as Job 
Corps operators are being implemented. /Efforts are 

. • ^ underv^y to utlize* community based groups as 'oper- 
^ ' ato^s. Union-operated centers are uTjdet discuss^ion. 

■-4. — Re cr uiLin g ^- ~ ' , \ 1^ 

> The existing recruiting 'system Is being prepared ^ 

'for incre^ed demands in Fiscal Year 1978 and beyond*. 
Costs are 4>eing reassessed and plans formalized. 
. Priority o* this issue increases^^once the Location 
of new .facilities i« completed. ' . ^ 

• Alternate sources of recruiting such as 'the military 
.^have not yet b^en developed, although the* policy 

framework has been established" for CETA prime spon- 
sors recruitmer\t . * * 

\ . ' * o 

5. Placegient * * ^ ^ . * . 

• The reporting system^ is being improved to' assure the 
validity of placement, date. ' 

' • • Placeliient activities will be studied in the third^ * 
and fourth quarte^^^^^^^^^and any needed corrective , 
action taken early inSi^^al Year 1979. 

6. La,nkages > » ^ ^-r— ^ 

^ The policy framework has been- de\/eloped for greater 
coordination with c6mmunitj^ based ^ groups and prime 
. sponsors , inclu^i7rg"ltugrant and Indian groups , labor 
V unions, junior colleges technical schoois/ arid other* 
^ / \ institutions involved in' the employment and training 
of youths [ These linkages must now bp forged in a 
meariingf ul ,way . \ . . ' , , 

• • S4 ' I 



7* Coimnunity Involveyngnt 



An alumni association of former Job Corps enrollees 
has been established and will work on a^^emonstration 
basics with present c(5rpsmembers • . 



# Materials, and filn\s are being prepared to promirb^^ . 
greater udders ta^^x^g and accepta'nce of the Job dorps* 

8 . Monitoring and Evaluation ^ . 

' Program performance indicators such as completion 
and placement rates suggest that prpgram quality 
has been maintained to 'date under the expansion. 
However., center review activities have been scaled 
•back because of expansion workloads, and compre- 
hensive efforts must ^e mounted in the second half 
of Visc^ Year 1^78, 
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A variety 'Of smSll studies have been undertaken to 
aid the expansion and ^ improvement effort. These 
include a process evaluation of the advanced career 
traifting progr^in's impact and problems, a case 
stud^l of the effects of quality of life improvements 
on center retention, as^ssmfents of the recruiting • 
and placement ' systems , a study, of the effect of 
allowances on retention*, and an an-alysisj^-f dpmon-- 
stratjx5n projects for women.*.with chprxJfen, ■ ^ 

• A comprehensive knowledge development plan for the 
Job Corps is being prepared ^nd^-will^/Be completed , 
before ^the end of Fiscal Yea^^9'78.*^ 

In summary, there has been vsxibstantial pijiogress in two major^ 
areas: , first/ a ppligy and' plannijig framework has bee^i developed 
,along with a variety of ^directS>5^s detailing new concepts and ^ , 
linkages which are ^inteniTed to improve Job Corps -performance ' > 
as well 'as achi'eving. expansion; second, cap^ci^ty expansion ^ 
has occi|rred* at a breakneck pace with ev^ry indication that^ 
44,000 Slots will-be under contr\a^ct» by the'end p£ Fiscal Year 
197S. M^jo;: attention^ Will turn in the third a^d^fourth { ' 
quart^rs-^of fiscal Year 19^8vto preparation oj centers, 
training of §taff and recruiting in order^ to-1neet^he "35,000 
planned on-board "strength., j&he other goals ^re bilSng pursued ^ 
concurrently with as tnuch. attefi"^:ipn as is possible; given the^- 
priority d^ands/. The result "of .these .expansion and ^Hiorove- 
ment efforts will, hopefully, be- a more balanced, and diverse . . 
Job Corps program, integrated into the fabric of emploryment \ . 
and trainiffg^er.forts, utilizing ^11' segments of the cbmmunity, 
which will be even more ^^ffective than today • s^prograja in 
'improving the lifetime pr6spBcts of aj^S'advantaged youth. , 
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A- PLAN^JIT^G CH-jfe'^flR FOR ~ THE _ JOB CORPS 



Meeting the Challenge 




Corps is a^critically important element in alle- 
Tating the cpjafeinuingly severe employment problems of 
disadvantaged youth. Thdr program provides comprehensive 
services including vocational skills training^, basic eduqa- 
tion, health/ care, and residential support for young people 
who are poor, out of school/and o^at of work. , Tts ,a'im is 
to permanently break ^ the cycle of poverty by ^^jjapi^dving the 
lifetime earning prospects of youths most in need. 

/ 

The Job- Corps works^ Its placemejit rates have risen 
ySteadily in the d970*s despite dismal economic conditions. 
Those enrollees who stay almost^ always " get jobs, many 
which are far better than they could have /secured on their 
own. ^ Still others return to school or enter the Ar;ned 
Forc§4* ^Completion rates have been rising. Not only "does • 
the Job Corps increase employment and earniligs, it provides 
immediate benefits in health and well being as well as 
— aiding in the maturaticfn process of its participanta<v The 
costs of the Job Corps have declined signif icaatly j&i real 
Mi^rms oyer the last. decade as economies hive been realized 
'^with greater' experience. A variety of innovative ideas 
haye be^n put to the test, and .the successful ones have 
been applied. 

Recognizing the ef f ectiveness""of the Job' Corps and the needs 
of hurrdreds of thousands of disadvantaged youth for its ^ 
comprehensive services, the Carter Administration- and 
Congress are doubling the scale of the program. In Fiscal 
Year 197'8,,.the number of slots is to be increased froin^ 
22,000 to 44,000. Because constrjjction and rehabilitation 
is needed for fehis^ expansion,^.-4:tTere will.be a time lag in 
enrollment, but the onboard strength is to ri^e to 35,000 
by the end of Fiscal Year 1978 and^o the w,&till 44 , 000 by . 
the middle of Fiscal Year 19'79. ^"^^^^-^ 

- This i^a chall^ngihg task. The rate of buildup must 
exceecji an^^revious expansion. At the same time, the * 

'Department of Labot is conunitted to further improving the 
program. Morp 'than a decade's -experience has suggested, 
wayls to improve th,e Job 'corps which could not be imple- 
mented because of the lack of resources'. ^The Job Corps 
must b^ made better as well as bigger. 
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There, are recognized obstacles. The Job Corps is primarily 
a residential program. Development^ of a new facility re- 
quires- site identification, community involvement and 
acceptance, property acquisition, rehabilitation and construe-; 
-tion. • These are time-consuming and sensitive tasks. Mistakes- 
arenas iTly "made and can undermine site development. The 
processes are labor intensive' and take a great deal ex- 
pertise.- ^' / 

linproving the programv-is also a challenge. Some established 
procedures m^a-st be altered. It is necessary to try out new - 
ideas and approaches. In some cases, problems which have' 
been left unattended for years will take a significant, effort 
to overcome. For, instance, the .lack of investment -in 
existing Job Corps facilities has left many with serious : 

^ deficiencies . Again, the i^nprovements will take a ^reat* deal 

^Q^f time and attention. * '\ 

/ • "a ■ ' . . ^ 

This Planning Charter' for the Job Corps identifies the major 
tasks fpr the, next 2 ^ye'ars^ and outlines the step§ which ^ ' • 
will be taken to achieve them. It seek& to explain where " . * 

. theOob Corps is going and why^. It is intended as 'a' ♦ work 
plan. And, it is implicitly a set of benchmarks by' which. • ,^ 
performance may be judged. ThevChar-^r seeks, to be realistic 
about What can and cartnot be" achieved. It strives for balance 
and flexibility while lprioti4ilzing, ^coordinating and sched- 
ui*ing the , many, missiorts.. Adlninistrative and congressional - 
decisions may alter the plan, but it represents the policy ' ^ 
framework' at this poiinlt irri time, and an approach wli4.ch we * 
believe will substantially -improve £he Job Corps whirle 
realiziiig the expansionXaoai . ^ ^ ' - ^' > 

'1. Opening New Jo)d (^rps Centers * , - 

' The acquisition of sites for 22,000 more ^Job Corps slots ^ . 
is^the firs-fe order of business. Experience has indicated ^ 
that at leas|: 2 0 sites must be examined for every 2 that ^ 
are found suitable and that only one of dhese will end up , 
being acceprted by the community and the Governpr/as v^l as* 
Vaving reasonable acquisition cos^s. V^y few ,facilit|3^es 
are "turn-key," so there ^^are lags ^s construction and 
habilitation occur . It is'^therefore , critically important 
, to locate an adequate number of acceptable sites earf^y in 
the expansion. By March 1978 , all potential' sites^ itiust 
be identified. - * ' ' 



There are certain parameters. F,irst and foremost^ centers - 
shojuld be located -where Vouth "^in. need are concentrated,, 
<=;^ased on the most recfent available poverty^ data, the 44VP00- 
'srots<have been allocated among regions and existing capa-- 
'.city subtracted, yielding expansion, goal^. ^ Th'e basip 
distribution of expansion^ slots by region is shown below; 
the ultimate regional distriibution' will depend .upon each^ - 
region^'s success in C(5l!ff>leting the early steps* required 
to. develop^ facilities a.nd programs. . ' : * 



Region 


I (Boston) • 


*1,543 


Region 


II (New York) 


^"2,574- 






Region 


III (Philadelphia) " 


2,710^ 


Region 


IV (Atlanta) " 


5,156 


Region 


V (Chicago) 


3; 690 ■ 


Region 


VX -(DaLlas) - 




Region 


VII (Kans^ CiVy) 


1,395 


Region 


VI IJ (Denver) 


0 > ' 


Region 


IX (Sah FranciscoJ 


2,842 


Region 


X (Seattle) ^ " 


-r 0 



Second, it is desirable* to hav6 a mix of cent.er typ^s. 
Cofi'tract^ centers operated by the private 'sector 03;^'community 
based groups represented 76 percent of capacity prior to ' 
expansion/ and civilian conservation centers operated by 
the Departments of' Agriculture and Interior represented 
24 percent. Thei^e had- been some expj^rimentation wi^H 
small^ satellite centers operating as extensiohs of 
contract centers . ^ few' Job Corps enrollees had been ) 
involved in junioi^olleges* and technical schools^^^^^^The \ 
satellites are a Way *to use the expertise in existii:ig centers 
and to realize economies of sc^le. The work experience pro- 
grams make sense in improving job access ajjid providitf^g youth- 
with the personal discip^^ine ne^i^essary to s&rvive in\:he^^^ 
world of work; while the junior college and technical school 
compoijents are ^ way to secure advanced, specialized training 
These approaches are, therefore, planned to account fo;c< 
tKj^ee out of ten new slots.' ^ The- remainder are divided ^ 



between new conservation and contract certters. It is' 
projected that 75 ^percent of these^ slots will be for 
contract cente?<^ , ' ' » ' v 

"\ ' Contract*Cerv&^rs ^6,458 ^ 

^ ^ Conservation^ Center§ " 

« 

Satellites ^ 1,495 

Work Expereince Programs 1,080 i 

Junior College & Technical 2,567 

School Programs & • / ' 

' ' TOTAL • 21,600 * . ' 

A tWtrd goal is to .balance the ^size mix .of centers. - There 
has been some debate about minimally and maximally efficient 
center sizes. ^ The quality of center Management has proved 
to be a more imp6;:!^ant variable than enrollment;. However, 
an attempt will be made to keep new civilian conservation 
•centers about 250 beds .and contract centers in ^the 250-800 
' range, with two larger centers where the site and manageme'nt" 
promise effective operation. The satellites will range 
from aP^O-200 beds in most cases, while work experience and 
junior \college programs will range from individual' referral' 
up to around 100 capacity. 

'A fourth aim is td-'minimize costs while securing the best ^ • 
available facilities. Sit^ acquisition, and capital -expen- 
ditures* must be amortized over the life 'of 'the centers^ and 
must not be -Confjased with operating expenses. So .far as" 
possible, however, every effort .must be made to secure 
Federal', State, and locally owned facilities and those whicl? 
require little' modernization or improvement^. It ,wlll be* 

^eQessary in many cases to purchase privately owned sites 
and in a few cases -to build entirely new facilities. As a 
guideline, the purchase and tehabiljLtation cost should not 

-exceed $^000 per bed, though*^ there must be some, flexibility 
far higher cost areas. . *^ - " 

•Once acceptable sites are identified, life is ^ecessary to 
* gain community a'cceptance aad the Governor * s ' app^roval to.. ♦ 
acquire thje property and then to complete any necessar:y 
repairs or improvements. In , some Gommunit4.es , resistance 
*-to the establishment of training facilities for disadvantaged 
youth can be expected. This, can ^e 'avoidec^ by careful sitp . 

\ 
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selection and community relat^ions, ^ Unfortunately, rapid 
implementation may leave less discretion'in dhoosihg Sites 
while staff limitations ma,y limit ,the needed community 
relations. There- is clearly a trade-off between speed 
and the probability of ready community acceptance. While 
every effort must be. made to lay the necessary groundwork 
in the cominui)ity , opposition at some siteS^mus t^ be expected. 

Procedures must be streamlined as far as po'ssible to assure 
timeli^ acquisition, engineering assessments., rehabilitation 
and occupancy. Administrative changes are needed to speed 
up this process. ' * 

Finally; arrangements must be made for' 'the operation pf the, 
centers.^ With the^doubling of capacity, thousands of new 
staff must learn Job Corps procedures and approaches. 
Technical assistance materials must be prepared and training 
carried out: * ' ") ' 

Existing contractors and the experienced operators in the ' 
•Departments of Agriculture and Interior will have, to play a 
major role i-n operating the new centers^, "^n contracting , ^ 
competitive bid procedu^^ will be' followed and 'the ex- . 
perienced job Corps center contractors are likely to ' compete 
^successfully in many cases. jOn the other h^and, it is also 
iifiportant that new administrative capacity 'be developed. 
One approach is to involve Sta'te and local governments and * 
community based /groups on a sole source contracting basis . 
for ^experimental and demonstration purposes. .It -is al^o 
impo,rtant to ^provide all parties interested in operating 
centers^ a full briefing on procedures and a faij: opportunity, 
to compete . - ^. , 

• ' . • ' ' 

2." Maintaining and' Improving ^Performance 

The Job Cprps has steadily improved its* performance' over the 
years. Retention ^nd posltiu^ termi^ia ti,on rates, have 
increased. Costs^ave declijhed in real'terms^s the "frills**' 
have been eliminated from 'ffie program. - The. ed^uektiorjal and 
vocational, of ferings and the administrative propedures ' 
have 'become relatively standardized.^ It is impo^r'tant that 
tjiese improvements be 'continued during the expansion. 



yhere are ;severaL obvious problems, Jhowev.er. kesource/ .will, 
be strained to manage the expansion. Federal j3ersonnef -will 
be examining sites, contracting for facilit^ies^|(|kraining. new 
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c'fenter staffs and completing other ta§ks. Contractors 
will be opening new centers and shifting experienced 
personnel. Less attention may be paid to monitoring 
and maintaining current operations • Another problem 
is that the new, approaches must' be digested • For 
instance a 'performance assessment system' has been 

' implemented which puts, major weight or) center retention 
rates. As advanced career training options are' provided 
which might require shifting corpsmembers from one 
center to another, some revision will be required to, 
assume that there is proper incentive J:o retain corps- 
. members overall but also a reasonable ^reward foir ,refer-^ 
ring them , where\they will best be 3erved. Costs are 
•still another iss'ue. .While most of^the economies' ^ 
realized in. the last several years were usef ul there 
were some which hampered performance. .For instance, 
capital was allowed to sdeteriorate mark^ly. It is j 
critical, to correct such proble'fns withoiit opening the 
doqr for a rapid .increase in co^ts. 
^ . ^ . . . \ 

To maiht'kin performance, several steps wiul be necessary. 
First, the time-consuming tasks of new site identifica- 
tion must be completed as early as possible. ,>It would^ . 
then, be worthwhile to schedule regional reviews of 
each existing cepte-r's performance including center 
visits, and reports. -Second, some shor^tcuts are ne^eded. 

^' Recompetition of existing centers should be ^waived 

duri*ng the expansion period if, and only 'if ; performance 
is good. ^ TfTird,^ it will be necessa^-y to take immediate 
action w^ierever problems emerge-r^Actdon must be.swift^ 
and sure where incidents pcour wTiich reflect problems in 
cei^ter operAtion:^ The performance of Contractors, in 
existing centers should certainly be considered in the 
•extension of new contracts. f^oui^th,. some refinements 
are . needed in' ^^b^e agreeijient with ^the Deaartments of 
Agriculture and interior fot the operation ot^conserva- 
tion centers. Finllly, constant attention muiSt 'be given 

* ^ ^Ot Coverall .perfof,mance ihdicators . If thexe is any 
serxbiis slippage, especially • in re't'ention, it may ;be^ 
necess^ry-to turn attention' ^ rpm expans^^on to stabiliza- 
'tion^f the procflhsujjj^ ^ » * 




» * 
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" itient-a cdurisyiing ' system^ which *will' identify individual 
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, peeds and abilities and make the mpst effective 
referrals. An emplpyability development plan should 
be worked out for ♦each corpsitiember . Retention must-— 
^ continue to be stressed. There should also be experi- 
■mentation with a one-on-one counseling relationship* / 
Vhich -begins upon recruitment and ends with successful j 
]ob performance. . . ^ / 

Because of the resddfgTitial iV^inrgTf eature of Job Corps, 
there is an importairt^ and contirtuihg ' necessity to marin- 
\ tain a high standard foi; the" quality of life at the 
center,, with special emphasis on the nonphysical aspects 
of center life. In this-'regard. Job Cor>s has a major 
rebuilding job in that many activities in this area 
were among the firsts to suffer ^reduction or elimination 
, during^ the retrenchment of a few yeajrs back. Thus, Job <» 
.Corps "will strive to improve servicejs and activities in 
Nsuch areas as entertainment, food services", recfeation, 
avocational activities, and corpsmember guidance and- 
counseling. ' ■ 

Costs need to be monitored Closely. ' Capital expendi- 
tures must be made immediately to improve the quality,- 

, of life in existing centers. 'However, priority must<^ 
be -placed on those items related to the health, safety ' 
a^nd well being of enrollees. Unit costs will have to 
rise, but the areas of increase muSt be carefully 
thought out. The major em^Jhasis should' be in allowances 

, and recruiting and pl-^enipnt, i.e., those aspects which 
affect the abir3:±ty~to attract' and place enrollees. \ 



'ourseof|pafinjs mu.sfe'be si^ppleinented -and improved, but 
as ^farSs possjtble this must be\ accomplished by sharing 
experiences'' and , using established materials . . Experiment- 
^ tation with ESL, 'compute;rized Id^rning and vocational 
exploration systems should be -continued on a limited 
scale, with increased priority after t^ expansion effort 
' IS corppleted. In other worlds, the^. existing Job Corps- ^ 
system should be expanded first anti modified subsequently 
* as the results of experimentation point out betterv 
approaches. ^ . * 

Finally, the quality of life in centers might be 
. improved by, paying more attention to enrollees needs. ^ 
'It is standard practice in educational systems to 
determine students' interests and perceptions' periodi- 
cally. Under the new youth programs implemented by the 
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YEDPA, there' will be a tnajor effort to involve youth , 
tp a» greater degree. The Job Corps will, therefore, v 
wOrk to develop a uiff^ied system of determining 
enrollee perceptions which .can be used in assessing^ ^ 
performance of Qenf'ers and ,the, program as ' a whole. 

3. Experimenting with New Approaches . ' ^ 

The Job Gorps has traditionally served as. a laboratory 
for testing approaches tc5 serving our- most dis^dvan-taged 
youth. While a formula has been developed which works 
well on the average / it' is still possible to improve 
services to certain 'subgroups of the universe of need, 
and to modify or supplement existing approaches to make 
them better, ^he augmentation provides an opportunity 
to ^acnieve these improvements and to experiment with 
some new- id^a^ 

Aiuong the special-needs groups arQ the following: 

' a.. Women .with yount^ children . Females will accoun^^ 
for one-half of enrollment in new centers. This means ^ 
more than simply building coeducational ^facilities and 
expanding vocational offerings ^to insure that there are 
adequate opportunities' ^or women. Something will also.* 
have to be done to provide child care. Among young 
women who are disadvantaged, out of school and out of 
work, a large proportion ^re also heads of families and" ^ 
^ many ^re pn welfare J To provide them the trailing ^ 
necessary to break ihe cVcle of dependency, it will be 
necessary to coordinate with the welfare system and to 
provide child care. Such linkages must be expanded. ♦ 

b. - Spanish-surnamad youths . ^ The Spa^iish-surnamed 
account for 11 percent of Job Cofps enrollees. If 
action is taken to provide amnesty to illegal aliens, 
many more youths who are .not now counted in the -census 
and who avoid contact With public agencies "will', need 
• help in 'achievinef the .skills necessary for labor market 
success. English language training is a crucial ele- 
ment, ^but ^there are other features which may be needed 
to adapt to cultural differences. ' Recruitment- of' and 
services to Spanish-s-jSeakiixg youth iT\ust improve, and 
some experimentation ''is warranted to develop new pro- 
grams* Linkages are needed with migrant programs which, 
may- deal with ^he same youbh. - ^ 
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' c. Native Americans , While Native Americans' 
represents percent of 40b Corps enrollees, many more 
might effectively be served. ^ As in the case of the 
Spanish-speaking, special adaptations may be necessary 
to adapt to 'cultural differences. Linkages are needed 
with Indian programs. ^ - - 

Handicapped youths . Every effort must^l^e made 
to serve more -handicapped youths along with others in 
need. In the rehabilitation and construction 'of caters 
there must be attention to assuring, wh^e feasible, 
that Ciey are barrier-free. It may also be possible to 
experiment with some new cojicepts specifically designed 
to increase training , opportunities for handicapped 
youths. r\P 

e. Offenders . The benefits of pretrial interven- 
tion have been- demonstratetJ . Many of the. Job Corps 
enrollees do, 'in fact/have arrest records ',and , in some 
cases, they are referred by the correctional system. It 
would be worthwhile tb experiment with methodologies 
which focus on first-offenders arid seek to provide an 
alternative to i^icarceration. 

In addition to special efforts to provide serisitive 
and effective^ employabiiity services fcr. the above cli^ 
groups, there are certain, apparoaches which need to be 
developed and- implemented across the board. The funda-^ 
mental aims are to offer advanced caree't training 
opportunities and to provide' closer linkages with the 
job market. These goals can be accomplished in ^several' 
wa/si, * ^ ' , ^ . * 

.^a* Indulstry work experience . Work experience 
positions will be created which provide' on-the-job 
training and job e>^erience before te2?minatiou/; along 
with a full range ^ of Job Corps support . - For youtl> who ^ 
Ijave acquired basid skills and competencies but^lack 
ex^osmre to the labor, market, temporary w^ork experience, 
situations will be offered along with active job search' 
assistance.* For other youth who can benefit from 
advanced traini^ng, work *exper^ience>'positionS'.will>be,. 
arranged which are directly relevant to career aims* 
with the intent th^t a large proportion of --par;ticipants 
will be subsequently employed ^in the same firm or > 
industry. " / ♦ ^ 

b- Indusjbry traij^ing centers . Small Job Corps 
centers' may ' be^Xattafched^I to a larg^^^irm or industry, 
with training .(^eveloped. by trhe firm or' industry . 
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Periods of work experience may be intermixed with this 
training. The ^combination will be papt of a carefully 
structured career development process aiming for good 
jobs, in the firm or industry. It may be possible to 
ccrtnbihe this with emploj^er subsidies . using YEDPA 
resources. In other words, there would be" a complete 
package from screening through intensive institutional 
training, bn-the-gob training, and a try-out ' period on - 
the job. " ^ \ . ^ ^ 

c. Military preparation . The volunteer Armed 
Forces are a source qf employment and training which 
should not be ignored. Thousands of volunteers are 
rejected each year because they lack basic competen- 
cies or have health problems. Theee are youth who find 
military careers an attractive option. The Job Corps 
can develop special components in cooperation' with the" 

epar,tment of Defense, to help such youth qualify for 
and succeed in the Armed Forces. This should be com- 
'hin'ed with extensive counseling -to insure that the 
youthiai^e fiilly appraised of^ civilly options and that 
they know what to expect from a vmilitary career* It 
would he_ip regularize the flow of youth from Job 
^^GorpS^Trito the military and enhance their success in 
the Armed Forces. * 

d. . ' junior College and Technical gchool Programs . 
Linkages with junior* colleges and technical schools 
will help enrollees achieve more a<^vanced training 

> especially tailored t(^ their needs, and abilities. 
Residential slots can%e developed with <5ommunity 
and junior colleges and post-secondary vocational 
schools. These will be available <dnly to enrollees 

• who have been in the ^Job* Corps progr'^^for 90 'days or 
^nger and have 'demonstrated their maturity and com'- 

• petence.' The aim , is vocartional preparation rather 
than iust general educa 

e. Intake centers . ^ It may, be* possible to create 
several centers specif ically .designed to provide ^ 
orientation* occupational exploration, and certain 
basic training' services to new enrollees . After a 
relatively short period at , such a center.^ the enyollefc 
w6uld.be transferred to a' regular Job Corps center. ^• 
The advantage of such a design would be to provide 
intensive services during the critical .first days of' 

* * * ^ 
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ollee ' s, stay , while at the same .time allowing 
re effective assessment of the most appropriate 
ng to which each youth should be assigned after 
er.. • ' , . 

Grpwth industry ' tr Aning . Although the ^ob, 
has' concentrated 'on^s^lected basic vocatidfrial ^ 
it should be possible to' develop some new 
^training in occupational ^-fields that promise 
future growth such as mining arid mininc 
epalr, land reclamation, tran^por^c-artTon , and 
eum-related occupations, ^-^^^mployment and tr^in- 
rvices are a growth ^reasitself; and it should 
sible to train enrollees for paraprof essional 
n the private and public sectors including 
ons in^ the expanding Job Corps 

Finally, e^cperimentation is alst) needed with different 
•-"ti^livery mechanisms. It is important to test t:he y 
capaq^y of^ various community based groups to operate 
JkTfcrsCorlps centers, particularly their unique capabili- 
;nties\ toj deal with selected target groups and «^ 
' specialized approaches! Continued 'explora'tion is 
nfeeded to develop better linkages with CETA prim^ 
^spoAsors .including their active participation in the 
3peration of centers.- 

-This is a' challenging agenda. There a risk that 
excessive experimentation and innovation will under- 
mine the overall expansion, ^©n the other hand , this 
is^d rare opportunity to try some new, thirtgs* and to 
improve the ^Job Corps. The fofiowing rea^izabj.e 
t;a'rgets are, therefore, -adopted for these .innovativ^e * 
approaches: , \^ . 

a. vltinior arid communi^ty ' collegfe programs - 2,567 
slqts - % 

Industry work experience programs - 1 , 080 slots 
ilndi 

d'. Military training - 3^000 slots^. . 

j - .• - 

In terms of serving special groups, it is intended that 
three expe'rimen^i^l components for wdmen with dependents 
will be., implemented, with extension to other centers , 



c. ^Industry training center*s - 2 or 3- small 
cente 
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after some experience has reen gained. Experilnental 
centers or components could be opened for Native 
Americans, handicapped youths* and offenders. These ^ 
could help develop materials • and approaches useful in 
serving these groups throughout' the Job Corps. 
Community based organizations -and prime sponsors might 
be use.d on a so\^^ source basis to help operate^these 
experimental -programs. As a long-run goal; a gr owth 
industry offering should be available at eye^Jppenter , 
For the nextfew years, however, th^^ developm^pt of 
5-10 new^fferings will be the target. 



4. Recruiting . 

There is no shortage of youth who are eligible fot and 
could benefit from the Job Corps. Hundreds of, 
thousands of disadvantagAa unemployed youth, age 16. 
to 21, have either droppfed out or failed to ^achieve 
basic educa^,fc<^nal competencies. In the" 1960's, Job 
Corps operated at. the same level to which it is 
currently being expanded and was able to fill its slots • 
despite the tight laboc market,- the Vietnam War which 
absorbed many potential recruits, an emphasis on males, 
and a high turnover rate which required more recruits 
per slot^. ' ^t should be possible to recruit enough ^• 
youths under today's conditions. On the other hand, 
•recruiting was a major task in- the L96P's, involving 
'many more personnel than are availab\J.e^ today. It will" 
be difficult under the best of circumstances to double m 
recruiting in a single year as is necessitated by the. 
rapid 'expansion. Fur,thermore , tke Job Corps' monthly 
allowance has not been raised since , t^ie beginning of ^ 
the program, and- its purchasing power hag been eroded 
by inflation. , - > . 

Iphe -recruiting and referral" s'ystemUnust be refined in 
eime to provide recruits as new program capacity cofhes 
on line. It is difficult to recruitVn the summer 
months, and, thi,^ is when expansion wiri be occurring , 
most rapidly. It is, therM^»/ cruciaK tQ^ begin 
examining, mbdi-fying and s^^^enting recruiting and 
referral' procedures early ii^^8. -v5:h§/e are, several, 
steps.. \ • . 

" '^^ - ■ , ' . ♦ 

a. The Job Cor'ps must be made a more attractiye - - 
option. One immediate need is to' raise the allowance ' - 
•level to reflect cosfe-of-'living changes. On a more ^ 
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general, level, improvements in *the quality oS/life, 
• both physical and npnphysical , , at Job Corps centers and 
the promise of dccupational training courses suited to 
individual needs should make recruiting easiet. in 
particular, t^e openihg of ^advanced' career training 
opportunities such ^as junior college offerings may 
attract 'the more upwardly moi>ileJdi£advantaged youths. • 

b. Existing recruiting mechanisms need to be, 
reexamined and improved where necessary. .The -State 
Employment Security Agencies (SESA's) should be utilized 
^ for recruitment activites to the maximum extent • possible 
Job Corps cehters in some regions are being filled by " ' 
recruits frort other regions where expansion is- taking 
place. There will have to be' better balance in the 
ef for^^s . ■ < , , ^ 

; c. New referrals mechanisms must , be tappe'd. The 
CETA system and the Job Corps have operated" . relatively 
independently. They must be drawn closer together 

■ The resources of the SESA's are available for assis'tance. 
Commujiity based organizations may aid in the referral 
effort. In particular, it maiy be possible to utilize 
emerging Job Corps alumni grpups. The military recruit- 
ing syitem can be tapfjed to refer thos^ you'tli rejected 
for military service. Likewise, the Young Adult Conser- 
vation Corps may be a source of candidates. There 'rha'y 
also be somg continued experimentation with" the. ase of 
enrollees to recruit other youth and the direct referral 

. oi youth by unions and others • involved in specialized 
training in -the cenl^ers. 

d. New recrftiting materials and publicity efforts 
are needed to increase awareness of 'job Corps and to 
inform potential recruj^ about the expanded options. 

e. Disadvantaged young', women are a large .potential 
source of recruits. As coe<^cational capacity, is ' ' ' 
•expanded-, and arrangements made for day care, it should 
be possible to attract an increasing number of women." 

_^ r. Recruitiiij^ needs are reduced to the extent that 
the deration ^of stay is lengthened. "More attractive 
training'* options,.' specialized intake- centers, increased 
allowances, an improved quality of life, -and cgntinuih^ ." 
administrative and counseling' efforts to( prevent .early 
terminations should all be effective in continuing the 
rise ih average length of stay. • • 
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5 . • Intensifying Pj^acement Efforts 

While the burden of increased placement'""'S6!±ivity lags 
behind the expansion of capacity and the pressure for 
more recruits, the^ placem'ent system must be readied 
,for an increased flow of -tserminees. Moreover, there' 
may be room for impr.ovement in the- current system. 
While pl^ement rates are extremely, high', the quality 
and timeliness of placement might be improved. ' - 

The first step i's to carefully assess " current placement 
m^ethods. Thfe approach varies somewhat from region to 
regionc ^ The reported placement rates shoul<3 be validated 
and assessed in terms of wage ratfes,' traini^ng-related 
placements, and the time , between termin^cipn and employ- 
ment. The effectiveness of the gatehouse approach musit 
be asse'ssed. It is also important to update the Fiscajl 
Year 1976 cpmparison of pla^cement statistics by skill" 
area to dete^rmine whether there is equal success in 
different occupational o&ferings and ^ to improve the 
record. Finaluy, it 'v^iria' be necessary to reexamine t 
adequacy of the 'funds currently budgeted for recruitment, 
screening and placement. 




There are several ways placements qan^^e, improved* 6^e 
is to lengthen the duration of , stay i Pt is easier to 
place completers than noncompl^eters . A Second is to 
Jink training' more^^losely toifemploym^nt . -JUi^ioi^ partic- 
ipation has resulted in ve^y creditable job-tinding*"' 
performance. I-t should also'^^bc possible toi involv6»" 
employers directly. Qne of the^xpe^imental programs O 
is to have af Izrm or industry- "adopt" a Job Corps c4ntfer, 
helping to design and deliver the training with an 
assurancte of. subsequen,t employment. The use of transi- 
tional work experience and on-the-job training slots 
should make corpsmembers increasingly jbb^^i^eady and 
should help th^m.to obtain jobs. 



'There, are several other approaches that deserve experi 
mentation. One is the individualized approach which 
Vill have th^ placement effort begin very eatly in the 
enrollment process, perhaps with periods of work 
experience' interspersed with training so that the ' . 
employers can give c^gjismembers a tty-out.. A single 

responsible for working' in the 
^ing subsequent placerrtent. The 
ivolve other placement agencies 
organizations and CETA prAm^ 



delivery agerxt might 
center as. well as ac 
may also be a need t 
such as community base 
sponsors. 
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6* Coordinating Job. Corps_ and ,Other ^employment and , 
Training, Programs , ' ' ~ \ 

The Job Corps p:^edates - the CETA system. It has national 
,7 categorical focus dn contras^- to the decentralized and 

decategorized thriaet of CET^/' Generally, speaking, strong 
^ linkages have not been created between the other titles' 

of CETA-^an'd Job Corps. \ ' ^ ^ ' ' ' 

TOe creation 'Of an Office of Youth Programs in the \t 
DejJ^rtment ot Labor with re^ponsibiYity\for bdth the Job 
Corps .and the new youth programs* initiated by. YEDPA 
reflectl9^> a decision to better ^coordinate CETA and the 
Jot) Corps.' In the regulations for 'Youth Employment and 
Training^ Programs under YEDPA, prime sponsors Were ^ 
requested to *comprehensively plan fot servi'ces'to youth, 
.including referrals to the Job Corps. For this .planning 
to become a* reality/ it will be necessary for the regional 
offices to encourage prime Sponsors while providing them 
the information they need alDOut the poh Corps program 
and its enrollment opportunities. M^terial,s must be 
developed and distributed, and other technical assistance, 
provided. Regional- personnel responsible* for'^he Job 
, Ciorps -and CETA operations' must work closely together. 

Procedures,, need ^ to be established? ^or increase^! p^ime 
sponsor involvement irf*centers /within their juristic- i 
tions. Ittiere must be some^ experimentation with' centers \ 
operated by ' prime sponsors to determine whether this can 
be a viable approach under certain circumstances . Con- 
versely, Job Corps centers should establish linkages 
. with prime sponsors- to. utilize training facilities and 
courses ^ailable in neari?y communities. - i 

It IS also important thai; the Job Corps^ Involve community 
based groups. While there is;extensive participation 
of nonprofit organizations, the major community based 
organizations in the employment and training system have 
Qot 'operated^ Job Corps centers. There is room ^f or some 
experime;ntatiori in this, regard, .Likewise, community 
based groups \may t>e used in recruitment and placement 
efforts . \ ' . / ^. . 

The Other 'major participants in th$ employment and train- 
ing system — unions, private employers, and junior 
coll^cfes and vocational schools--must- also be increas*- 
ingly involved >, union-operated training program^ can be 
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expanded and it may be possible for ^-union-based nonprofit 
groups to operate centers. The indulfetry training centel: 
approach will require active employeil involvement* , 
Vocational schools and junior collegels can be Involved 
in the acJvanca^ career training. Existing community 
facilities Should be u5ed whenever possible - rather than 
- building*dup<3rfcate facilities in- the new centers-. 

F2?r' the most part, the procedures worked out in the last 
^f^w years shotld be retained during the ^expans^ion. How- 
ever, some exceptions will be needed to assijre' national 
office flexibility during the expansion. 

7. Increasing Community Awareness and Involvement . 

Th'e Job' Corps tends to be strongly suppo\;^ed by th; 

♦ who h^e first-hand experience with corps^eihbers >^nd 
cent^ operators. Opposition to new centers frequently 
rearfltS' from^a l^ck of awareness about, the program.* ^ 
PaDp\DsaLs 'to close existing centers almost alirays 
elcounter strong opposition from the -affected cQmmuni- 
tles* + \ . , . ^ ^ * 

Tile best promotion for the program is visibility. It 
is important in ^ securing sites and solidifying sup^port x 
fpr^ those already (selected tha't Community offibcials be 
invited to nearSy Job Corps Renters/ An organized 
program is required, for instance, to involve prime^ 
'sponsor officials, religious ^d volunteer organiza'tion 
leaders ^ and other promineiit , citizens - 

To the extent possible, community assistance programs 
. should be developed at, each center.^ Job Corps center^ 
have made many contributions over the years to surround- 
ing communities. These should be 'expanded and 
formalized. 

One way to/gafin broader support is increased advertisir^g 
and teTevision coverage. A major effort- must' be- under- / 
takW^ at the national level to develop films and / 

• materia^ls and to involve the national press. This wil-y' 
v^ai^ in building cbmmunity support and will augment the 

recruiting- effort. . ' i 

"An Important, potential source af assistance is the Job 
^Corps alumni. There are ^ome 600,000 former corpsmembers 
many of "'whom are 'strongly committed to improving a^d. - ^ 
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promoting the Job Corps program; Alumni assgcia^tions 
can be organiz-ed and involved in a variety of ways.*.-" 

♦ 

Finally/ organizations such as JACS and WICS, which 
have traditionally supported and assist^ the Job Corps, 
jmust be deeply involved in the expansion effort. On 
an e^cpemmental basis, they may .also help in mobilizing 
conununity support for new centers* 

\ 



8 • Monitoring an^\Evaluatlng;^ob Corps Performance ' 

The Jcpb Corp^ is x>ne of our 'most complex employmerit and ^ 
training prograijjs .because it offers such a -comprehen^sive 
range of services in a residential setting to our most 
disadvantaged youth. It is also one of' the most care- 
fully evaluated manpower programs over the years. 
Curr^jAly, there is a large-scale economic impact study * 
undej^^ay. An exploratory noneconomic impact study was 
just completed. TheufGeneral Accounting Office is Engaged 
In a comprehensive review of the pro'gram. 

^ These studies may yield significant results and will 
suggest areas for improvement. It is critical that in * 

.each case ar)^ action agenda be adopted based upon, 
the firtdings. However,, the expansion, imp):ovements 
and innovations will substantially alter the program. 
In many aspects, the past evidence will no longer be 
germane and continuing a^nalysis will be necessary. 



I * ^ jt v^^i^ty of vocational exploration methods are 

J in. use im various centers: -'The comparative effective- 

hess of these methods needs""^to be determified. 



There are a number o^ studies necessary to maintain* and 
impbo^ the existing program: 

a. I Methods of encouraging ^retentrir^n and completion , '^^^ 
must be assessed i^^jluding th^result^ of experim^l:s • \^ 
^wi/th allowance incerv^ves. ' ^ ' ^' • 

b. ^^ The training-related' placement rat§s and the^ 
wage §ains in each occupatiofial are'a must be assessed 
to ,ass*ure the best mix of occupational .offerings across 

the board. * , * ^ ^ 
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d. S'ugplementary and new education materials need 
to be ^^•ied' out on a continuing basis ifi order to assure 
^•the best possible program: Experimentation is particu- 
^larly needed with ESL approaches', • ^ ^ ' 

X e . Placement dat4 ' must be validated . The system 
in each the re^gions ny^t be, carefully^ s-tudled to deter 
Kiinef how it caft* be improved. "The timeliness ar^ quality 
d'f placements must be assessed.' . . " a 

. ! «^ . — # , , . . . , 

f*, vThe'^r'^crui^ment and screening systems in place 
must be q^-i'^'^fully assessed" in order to assure that 
a,vailab-l'e "slots vjiVX be» filled. \. 

/g » Corpsmembeps * perceptions iRust-be teste'd on a 
c0ntijiviii^g»t^sis' to determine -wa^y in which the program^ 
can be improved. 

. i h. Alternative methods "siich as'diTest referral and 
intake-through-plaCem^nt counseling should be assessed 
to determine ^whether these approaches^ canv. improve^ per- 
formance. * ^ *^ . ' * \ , ' 

Ea6h of the inndvatiVe pro^ralnis which will be developed 
needs to be .carefully "analy2fed . CTutcome studies will 
then be neceafsary" to determine the intp^cts ori' enroilee^^ 
■ These ^ihhov^tiv'e programs'^ will be undertalcen under. 4'13'b 
authority 'which maridates careful tevieV/ and .evaluation : 

' >a. Th^ relative effecti^aeSs of CBO'is and CETA " 
prime sponsors in , operating canters mUst be" determined . 

b. The effect of military' components pn enlisVment - 
rates andV success in the Ar;med Forces"^ must-^bq carefully 
evaluated in. coojfdihation with the Departm^ftt* cf , Defense . 

v^' . c. The junior colJ.e4e/teChnical - school program mast 
be. 'Reviewed to assure- that it provides loijg-terA benefits 

.to* enrolleesv and*serves t^bse who^ woulcj not otherwise 
rteceive advanced, -tr^iTiijig". \ * . 

' ' ' . . \ ' . • ' ' ,\ ; 

d\ *The indus^iry work ^"^xpirdence programs' should^ he - 
studied to dqtJ#l^ine the^ impacts 6f transitioijial work, 
vexperaence on joU ':^eadiness>,*and the.e.ffect df t>n-the~job 
training on fxiture' employment 'and earnings/ ' 



^te. The n'eeds and* success '0,f the handicapped,, - 
qffehders, Indians 'and 'the Spani'sh-^speaking should be ' - 
asses^sed including jbt>e effectiveness of special- programs 
adbp^d for them. " ^ ^ * v \ , 



> 



' f. 'The 'femf)lo'yment -pi^oblem^ of- yoCing wom^n and their 
^s.iiccess in the Job Corf),s -Tnusy be carefully studied-, ^ 
'including*- tl\e eif edtivehgss of experii^nt'^l e*f forts fior 7 
welfare recipients^. - " ^ ^ '\' 

- • \ ' • f * ' 

It is expected that it ^vill take up to 3 'years to ^ , 
;LmBfiement the new program^, to improve or discontinue 
. those 'whibh^are les^ syiccessful, and yto digest the 'expan.- 
sion. Aj^ that time, it will'be crucial** to undertake 
-anothe)»^ across-the-b'oard assessment'' to determine wKether 
the economic a-nd no^economic impacts of the Job Corps - 
have been maintained '*or improved. ^ ' ' 

' / ' •- • • : • . ' ■ • 

Attainable Obiectives ^ ^ > < 

This agenda ifS formidable It. requires coordinated- ' ^ 
a,ction on a number qf fronts. Implicitly, however,/ it' 
recognizes 'that ^veryj:hing cantiot l^e achieved at once 

"and that c^'taih aims must be given ''priotity . ^ For Fiscal 
Year 19 7.8,' The ,major emphasis must b^ 'on securing "Sites / 
develcJpin^ centers a'nd building^i:ecruitiftg capacity. The 

^specific objectives ' are as foll<:^W^ " ^ . - .- 

' • \ • \ ' ^ * • "/ 

al By the end "of'-Fiscal Year ^1979, 44;0(/0 slots will 

be unda,r contract and 35 , 000 ^enrqlj^e^s on Doard.^ To 
-achieve this aim, it will be necessary to have most ' - 
potentieTl sites identified and' to ari? advanc,ed stage- of 
*appi;oval by the end of March 197^. Special' efforts 
s\ach as those -concentrating/on specific;;, target groups 
can be dev.elop^d as feasible but Wi41 a.ccour\t for only a 
small ^port ion of enrol'lment and will be delayed, if neces- 
sary. , * ' ' . * • ^ 



\ b. The recruitment system will be assessed , 'regibnal 
plans devdh.oped and implerrtefi'ted by the end 'of the. seconql 
quarter of FiscalvYear 1978. ' \ , ^\ ^ ' ^ 

c. Technical asaistance materials .and" training^for . 
*augmentatidn will". be largely fojnpletjed during tfte year. 
New materials witl also be' developed ^for recruiting. 

' d. ' the wbrk- experience and jpnior college/ technical 
.school ' p^-ograms will be implemented as part of the 
augmentation of slots.* The military offerings will be 
added as^ components selected center^, but the full 
complemenib wilj. notT^e reached until Fiscal Year 1979, 



>f^*f\ .Quality-of^-life improvements; both pfiysldal an3- , 
>non-^phYsical\ J,n existing centers will b^^compi^eted to » X T 
bring -them to^n accef^table- level; - ' . . - . Vr 

The Performance Mea^ureme'nt System'will be 
examined by the end' of. f^iscal Yie'ar 1978 to determine 
its app'licability , to^ thfe 'new program variations. ' * 

For Fiscal Ye^r . J^79 , / th^ ^*for e,rftphasis will be on 
solidifying Jthe 'expansion; while developing the more' 
inh6v>a-tive program , approaches . * ^, 

a: Speciality centers^nd career offerings should 
be fleshed out and ,tha miTitary program brgugKt up to 
its planned level. Industry training centers sJiould be 
established if arrangements can be ijiade.' ^ 

b. , Studies, will be/initiated of all the new features 
of the Job Corps to suggest by 1980 any needed changes. 

^ (7. The plapement^^s^stem wi*J.l ^be\,asseSsed '^nd mgdi- 
f ied Vhere necessary. ^ , ' ' 

' ) ' ^ ^ . ' ; ^ . ' ' 

c/* ' M^'hagement changes will be m^de Xr\ inef f eptive' 
centj^fs Wn'd some -may have tp he Closed. Past experience- 
has suggested a subg^antiai^ f^jj^lure rafte. Effective 

'devefopment at ^the outset should reduoe this, perhaps 
2(5 percent af added capacity* ^^pme problems in'ne\y 
centers are to be expected and the ^y i-s to correct 
them immediately.^ \ - *. ' ''^ 

> ' - ' - x** - 

In Fiscal YeVr >1980", the innovative features '^'can; be. ^ ; ' 
assessed and the lessons applied. A major oV'erall^evalua- 

,tion. would be warranted by ^hat time. It should^'^lscji- be 
pdssible .to consider further expansion of the program.' 

This 'plan has outlined the rpany steps required to achieVe 
these .objectives.^ It is> imporfe€^' that t^e Job' Corps 
report regularly to^longress on its progrfess to 'assure 
^-that^ the administrative decisions are appropriate.. The • , 
Office of Youth Programs , whi<ih administers the Job Corps, 
also has responsibility for the^ Youth Employmeot" and , 
Demonstration -Projects .-^ct (YEDPA) . " (zbmprehenslve reports 
are being prepared on ' YEDl^A ^for Ma^rch and TDecemlDer of each 
year. The Job' Corps will, therefore /" prepare teports . 
reviewing its^ progress for i&ubmission in^an overall youth 
report. ' - ' - • - y . r 
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The Job Corps expansionV as, well as'the Implementation 
of YEDPA, a're major.. ipitiatives-'Whiiph d^serve>.c^ref ul ' 
scrutiny. Realization o'f this plan, will as;5ure an ' 

^^panded arid improved goh Corps,* But hopefully, this 
will not be a one-^hot pjTOcess. The Job Corps can and 
should continue to improve afid tcr^e^mand as long as it 

'can eff ectively serv^' those youth .whcr^have few, other 
options • j ^ ' ' ' 
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- • , A .REPORj OF. » ■ 

; THE EXPANSION AND ENRICHMENT .6? THE JOB COi^PS 



1. 'Opening "New Centers ,, 



rfl^ IS ^ critically- importari't .element in ^ 
(the empioy,ment prot'lems of '.disadvantagetS 



The Job Cori 
combatting 

youth. The progijam provides comprefTen'sxve services 
including v.ocat;ioria,i skills training^' basic' education/ 
f^health care, arid' residential support for young people ' , 



who are poor, < out of' school ^nd jout ^Of vork; .'I.t^. a 
is to 'break ,the' cyCL^ of .poverty permanently by.|' 
improving lifetime '.earnings pirbsES^ct-^.- 



im 



ig tjae ?i^rectiveness ot tne jod uorps ana tnej 
lundped . thojjsands 'of' disadvantaged youth fotj 
ih^sive^'servic'es , the Carter- Administration*^ ,^ 



Recqgri'izing the' ?i^f ectivendss of the Job Corps and thej 
^ needs^ 'of -hundred 
^ ^' ^ .,4t:s cofnprel 

** ancj (p6^n<5ress^ are d.oublihg the feife of 'the pfog:gam, /-I^j 
' Fiscal "Year i9'78/-t.he. number of slots under contract 'will * , 
r . be'increased f rom ^22 ,40Q *to 44,000.' Becauset constructfoa 
% ^^and* rehabili\£*atrori is needed -for this- Expansion,* there 
' w-illVbe a tim$ .Ifig -in enrollment, 'but the^ on-bc5ard strength 

.\ is** to increase to 35\ 000 ji>y the,enc|.qf Fiscal ^ear ^'197,8 
- , ;a^id to 'the full ^4 , 000 enrollment by ^he middle. (^Fiscal 

• Year' 19^9. ' ' / - : . ' - ^ - . " . . ^ ' 

, ' 

This* is a challenging task. TJhe repo3?t,, which follows . •; 
difscusses somewhaj: ^at^i l^n^tliv the many proced\ires to be . » 
"implemented to achieve .oui;/jgsoa Is . ^ ' ^ ^ 

E>arly/bn/ ijob Corp* st^ff r^cogn^ed . the nfe'cessity* ^to 
' est^biish\the 4expan s ion. *ef fort - onSa basifs* of ^gepgraphical 
need; thereTore the additional 'planned Job Corps. train- 
ing slQts^^v/ere allocated- to regions . based on the l&test r 
available "poverty 'and' i 
allo?fati9n of •training'' 



, aiiogatio 
:is^ a^,fo| 



lows ; 



I' unemployment dai^a** "the original- 
iq^.sLots^r.to'. bring ithe total to -44.,V)00 
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REGION . NEW SLOTS 

• ' ' ' a 

Region' I (Boston). . ''^ / • 1,543- 

Region II '(^ew York) '• 2,574 -'' 



Region IPI (Phila-delphia) . 2,710 - 



Region IV (Atlanta) <^ ' .5',156, 



^Region V .(Chicago.) ' 3, 690 ^ 

. Region VI ^^©iMlas) * • . 1,,690 

•/RegiQnVlI (Kai^Vas Cityj , , . ' , 1,395 
Region Vlll'^l^river ) ^ ' « J 0 



,Rfe'gion IX (San ,Fr>npispo) *• • 2^*842 



^ • Regiori. X MSea^ttl-e) . ^ . • ' 0 . ' • 

It was also considered ^esi^^abie ^o^iaye a "fnix" .of^ ' ^ 
center types/ Contract »ceri*t^s to 'be Aopera(t»e^^ by tiie ^ 
private sector> or cominunity-ba'^'isc? gfoups/^ will .cl^ontinu^ 
/ to* represent a major proporbiorr-^of capacity after ^ expansion ; 
I bdvilian cpns6rvatj-Qn tenters to, be* operated by the Depa^j;^-^-^ 
' lu^ts of Agriculture and Int^eribr vould »epr^sentr.a s^mef 
, whit smaller, shar'fe.^ Bowevkr , since Job-Corp,s enjpollees lhad 
been involved in experience programs, jvinior <t30 lieges, 

.and technical ^schofcrls^' /it was corisidefed,* appropriate to 
^ugmeftt' these ^tivities^ als ' a j^rt of 'yexpansion?planning . - 
.As a resjal,t of the exjSansion, the , Job Corps will 'be ^compdsed' 
* of the-'fofrowirxg slot 'distribution : ^ ' ' / , 

/ "~-r' -^^ ' ' * ^-#' -^rX-pansion — " T^otal-S^-ats*-— 

^ ^ • i • ^ \ Progfam ^ ^ * at^nd^ig^.-- * 

' • , ^ ' 1> Slot^si ^ > ^ ^ ' / of ^Expansion 

Cor^iract C^ente^s . ' i '17,6^32 '\ \ ' ' *'34i8'67 



j;Conservation Centers • \ 860 



Industry. Wo£-k/^xg^2t*ience ; . • V- 852 ' ^ T . * ^ 852 ' 
/'Programs^ y ^ ^"'P ' J 



'Junior C6ilege and Technical- ^ •3^v?56 ^ 2,256 
Schools ^ ' ' :< ^ ' " ' ' ' \. * • " ^ • 
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• For every site which eventually becomes-^a: Job -Corps center, 
scores of potential sit^es must he eMamiiTed to determine the 

'adequacy of facilities, rehabilitation needs and costs, com- ' . "C' A 
mui^ity acceptance and^othei^r- factors, Ther.e, arb many-steps- ' . 
between in iti*al 'location, of an ^ acceptable site 'and the ^ • '* * •^^ 

^ eventual opening of a Center. Almost the total .effort ocf the / } 
Job Corps* staff in the l^st 9 months ha"s^been devot^ tp ^ ^ ^ 

site spreening and development. ' ' ^ ^ ' * ^ 

As d-f March x20, 1978, 19 centers had been^ contracteO^f or with 
^a capacity of 7»,888, In "thes^ casfes, contractors'^ had* been " ' 
selected for the operation of the centers and approvals 
and clearances had^t>een completed. • For an additional 8 
contract centers/ wi,th -capacity of 2, 805, approval had been 
. requested and received from'.the Governor and preparations 
were in various stages of c^mpi^etion Barring unferseen • ,v 
circumstances, most of this ' ca-pacity will be secured. \ 
Finely, a range of 'likely prospects has beea*^ identified ^ * V 
arid in a majority 'oF^ cases,' letters^have al^ady "been 'sent ' \ 
to G6^^erhorS•• The good^ prospects include 27 ^centers ^with 'v 
a 9, 205 capacity. ^ — ''^-->^. . \ * 

Supplementing these 'contract c'enters, three likely con- 
•servation centers -have been identified with a projected / - , 

^'q^acity of- 72.4- ^ Expansion 'will add 1, 830 slots to existing 
centers, ^ Q\lt of *the' planaed 2 ,256 advancecj ca4"^er training ^ 
junior , co'l lege and/ teehnicS'l school enrollment, ^39 w^re ^ 
on.bpard a;s pi March' 20, 19 78. . 0^^ the 852 planned i'ndustry 
work' ejcperience- programs, ^»8 4^ s3/pt€^ wer^ fj.lied as of-" ^ * , ' ' 

Mar;ch 20, 1978%.: v ' . ^' 

'TEvejlj'etf ort " has' been made to secure these f acilities at ^ ' 
, a r^sonable cost.' 'T^jeMrflfaui^try woifik experienced and"* i> * ' 
advanced «cafeer training approacHes ' ha*j^e . -Ehe, advantage that 
l^ey do not usually , involve- the' acquisition*'^ *rehabi*litation ^ * ' ^ 

of .facilities so that capital costs 'are, limited . "In the- new . 
contrapt and" conservation centers, the goal was^to keep * ' ] 

acquisition *and rehabilitatp^on costs -below $,6 ,000 per^slot, ^ / ^' » 
which would-be amortized .over the life of the centers. Costs ^ 
vary markeclly,. by region and by type of facility. Oh- the ^ » 

avepager' however, the goal will be achieved. For instance, " 
. of : the new centers where contracts have been negotiated, * 

r «■ ' • , \ • • _ , — — — ^ • 

^ ■ ■ .■ - I • . 



* ^ ft • ' » , 



■ ' ♦ " • * .y . 

to tar acquisition- cfb^ts' were $18,3 million, including 

the 10 centers which y^^^ federally-owned prbperty 
provided witho^,t cost/ by the owning agencies. Rehabilitation 
fok all 'these' centers is estimated to^oost $56,8 million in 
order to bring ^tiem' to OSHA standards and to ^^ro vide basic 
vocational and, residential facilities. .Hor the 14,000 slots, 
in these ceh'ters where costs can be accuMtely projected, 
'this averages to $5, 400, in acquis-v^^ion ^nd rehabilitation 
expenses . * • , ^ - ^ * , 

There are obviously few "turn-key" facilities availab.le. 
The Job Corps is a unique prograin^ combining residential ', * * 
support with vocational training and. basic education. Even 
^college facilities with ^similar functlpns frequently fail ^ 
to me#% OSHA standards or provide for 'all* the needs of 
ecohotracally disadvantaged you^thT It^will ^|;ake time, 
therefore, tq ready the newly, acquired ^ites for corpsmembers , 
The projected 35,000 enrollment by the en'd ^f Fi^al Year, 
19 78 is extremely Ambitious , and re^hing this goal wil^l not- . 
be given prec^ence oyer adequate preparaMon of ^faciiities 
and arrangements for cefiter operations, \ under favora^ble 
c/Lrcrumstances , howeyer, .it may-b^ possible to rea^lize this 
target. ^ _ , . ' ; - * ^ . 

To assure adequate 'J:rai"ning "fo»f staff in'' these new f acil^itie:^ , 
an artay of *assistanc*e. efforts is already underway*. A ' ..'v*^ 
total of 1§5 tracing modules has been prepared** covering'' all v ' 
aspect^ of centex' d^erations* including security and law 
Enforcement/ vocational education*, facility management,' m?in- _ 
agement, recruitment and screening*, *basic educationV fiscal" 
management, property management, Recreation and leisure, 
community rjelations, safety,* placement, orientation, ' iounseTing^ 
and residential living. 'National training ffessiojos \^11 
held covering all these"" areas with^ regional o'ffice personnel / ^ 
who will then ^handle training within -each region on an/^s 
needed basis. To supplement thesd efforts during ^ the expansiqir^ 
phase, a^ * 12*;month tech^rical assistane^ contract^has been 

^awarded to a minority business 'to .''identify ar)d obtain the - 
se-^fvices of technical specialists who have expertise and to 

•make ii^rangements for their assistance on ap as needed basis ^ 
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2* ; Mp||itaining and Improving TPer formance L \ 

T-he, improvement of Job Corps center facilities should ^ 
have a favorable impact on the ability of. Job Corps to 
recrui^t and retain its^enrollee^ 1 Trife enhancement of the 
centers' -^physical facilities will also prove conducive -to • ' 
j« both the te^chi^g and Ifeajning processes/ * 

Job Corps has Implemented a program "to upgrade the quality^ 
of life thi^oughout existing centers, ^^This was based oij 

.extensive evaluations' of centeV ne'eds which were' then ' 
<=?creene/d and orioritlzed to a total of $56.1 million in 

improvements. 

As of January -31; 1978, the bu^k of the funds' ($28.4 mi^l^lion) 
" ^ 'are being utilized to, bring Job Corps centers in line with 
OSHA standards. Major projects .to upgra^ie center facilities 
• include: ' * . * -iL . * • 

, ar Installing fire doors and^ fife alarm Systems; / 

' , Upgrading^^^g^ center 'electrical service and . , • ^ 

. ^ systems;' ' . > 

-Upgradiftg of lig^htiftg fixtures from incandescent 
^ to Accrescent lights; ^-^ ' >^ 

d. • -Painiring interiors and ^xterior3 of buildinqs; 

/ , e. ' Repairing, or repla)bing buildings ^showing 
*r - '* stfiact^raT decay; ^ ^^ ' ' , '-^ • 

Repairing or r^lacijng -heatingl sv^ . 
• • steam "^in^s^'^'Xa^d^ ^ . ' - 

-Ir>si:\iatin$ buildit^gs; ^ • 

,h.v Pi?ovidir)cK, ventilation ifi buiTdings; 

•-i'. RepairiiTg- or replacing restroom facilities;* and / \ 

j . Cbji^rwcting^ sevfage*, clas'sroom and dormitory 
'''^'facilJUs^es / * . . ^ 
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In addition' to the improvement and upgrading of Job Corps 
physical pla'hts, $7.8 million has been provided to purchase 
variou^ types of equipment. Most will be used 'modernizing 
cl^ssrobms , and vocational ^ t:E;a(ining programs at c^enters. 
To cut costs and to standardize equipjnent, Job Corps has 
entered into a contract which will provide 6,700 new beds, . 
mattre'sBes , wa^rdrobes and chests to existing centers. I 
The purl^hase of medical and dor^mitory equipment will*^ 
improve the quality of care afforded Job Corps enrall'ees. 
To utilize leisure time activities better, various 'types 
of sports aipB recreational equipment are , scheduled to be , 
purchased f or* cor^smembers . ; ' • • - 

'Th^ Job Carps is lesponsible for^tl^e total well being afnd 
developm§n,t ^of cpi^psmember^; while education and training - 
must 'remain the bas^c concern, enrichment is, also n<|fededv 

Job Corps centers provide program of ^nt^tainment ,^ 
. recreation Vand avocational activi€ies f ar-^^orpsmemb,ers 
leisure time^. Because of the modest resources available 
for this purpos^e, .this program is supplemented by natiprial_ 
office' sponsored programs, \hus assuring that all centers 
enjoy a*' certain level of activities. ^ The major nationtil^ 
©ffice acjzivities at pre^nt are_a^s follows: . 
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Curpren'feJiy , the ^b Corps provicJes a program of 
regularly sche'dul^d live entertainment . Under 
the present progrlam, each center receives -eight ' 
shows per year.' .Newly opened centers 'receive 
four. The typical shpw consists of a musician, 
a 'f^ale vocalist and a male comedian' or magician. 



•2. The Job Corps,* under coa*:ractual arrangements 

- , with jor-mo^t-ioLn^--pac-t«^e-~coiiv^ 

bwn movie circuit. Fir^-run>mo\>ies and -movie ' 
classics are distributed weekly for free .viewing 
'by *corpsmembers . " . " • 

y. The . Job Corps has signed a contract ^ith Hyde / 
School*, a private 'educationcfl center in Bath, 
Maine, to explof^vthe feasibility of enc'Suraging ' 
Jo^ Corp^ youtl:V to\ participate in an historical ^ 
musical drama as a] way to build self -motivation 

, and ehri'ch thei'r enucation. • ' ^ . , 
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In carrying out th& 3-4honth pilot project, 
Hyde School ' sj performing arts group* oSv faculty , 
student^; and alumni will, present at fave Jo)5 ' * 
Cor^s centers "America ' s\ Spi^t an inspire^ 
tional musical drama created by the school.' The 
object' is to demonstrate to Jofe Corps members 
and staff that' they could produce a similar 
inspirsfciional drama, thus improving the' p^rtici-' 
pants' moral and self-confidence, and enhancing 
their ^developmen't into^r-esponslbl^ adults. 

If the pilot phase is successful, later 'Stages 
•of the/project v^oul^ give 'Job Corps youtfh the 
opportunity to particip'^te in the productions- 
acting, siaging,^ dancing, designing scenery, 
composing ^nd playing music, and operating ^ ' . . 
lightirtg and sound equipment. ' ^ " " • ^ 

Job Corps is now "considerirrg sponsorship^ of 
track and field .events as well, as boxingV - 
tournam^ts with -a view toward producirrg. Olympic'" 
^participants or ath^p^tic scholarships^ for \ 
qualified individuals." Negotiations h^v^ been 
conducted \v^th the National Footbalis^I^eagtie ' ^ ' 
Players Association/ rfepreserlting -a coh^QJi'tium of 
sports associations * concerning a. possible ^role' 
'for athlet^ic , figures in Job Corps- communitiy 
relations ^ corpsmember, morale and coordination » 
of major Job Corps sporting events. 

Recreation directors from the celiters attend 
"pe-riodi-e" -a^-'fes- -and- --ea^a-i^s^-w^i^ s-heps^^-vr^ -a~-^4W- 
toward keeping abreast of .the latest developrpents 
in that field. A national Job Gprps art <coatest 
has been undertaken to promote the. 'artis^tic in- 
terest and efforts 6f enrollees. Selections wjill 
be made at the center level in May 1978; national 
winrteirs wi|/l be announced in July 1978. 
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3 . Innovatfl-ve ^p^roaches " v ^ ^ ^, 

The expansion f)rovides an opportunity to try ne^?^^ ^ 
approaches^. Special efforts will be devoted 'to serving 
groups with particular needs: e^nomically disadvantaged 

r^men ^witb children,- Spanish- speakina^ youths .Nafcivl^^^ 
American-s", the handicapped, and offenoers. A r^nge of neiw 
approaches wil"! be .introd.uced to supplement traditional . 
programs: ' inQustry wor\ experience including incjuat^y 
train;Ln''g centers, military preparatien -^ojffiponents , "^.^ • 

, a^dvanced career training in junivor college^B/and techpi- ^ 
cal schools, intake -centers stressing^ assessment ana 
.basLf^ducati'on, ai^d specialized, pourse's ^ih^growth 
•in^^fustrie.s . Anally ,. experimentation with alternative 
delivery agents is proposed, i»»luding greater involve- 
ment o£''CBO*s, 'CETA prime si)onsors and unionAin center 
operations .^^^^^ , r . - ^ . * 

Prog>^ss has varied in the 'implementation of these 
special ef-forts, new approaches-,— and-^-ifeernative deliver-y 
arrangements. ' ^ ^ - . ' / ? 

a* Target grpups. - " , ' ^ , . 

J . • Women with children . Job ^orps h^^ .-a^^^ng- 

^ st^fnding mandate^^to provide equa-1 oppoj"- 
. tnriity for bo€fi" males ^nd f emalesS ^ Aipend- 

merits to the original legislation as early 
s * * as 1966 called for an increase ^in the 

percentage, of female particig^Jit^ f rom ,tl^e 
. nine percent who were served in 1966, to 23 
. pe^rcent in the ' following, ye^r . In 1967; this 

^ ..p.ex,ae.nt,age was agair^; legislatively increa,sed/ 

• this time to...50 percent, insofar as this ^, 
increase wou^Ld be consistent with both . 
efficiency and economy in the^^peration of^ 
the pro-am 'and the needs bf U\e popjylation ^ 
to be served. But in the^ period 1968-1975,' 
' the* percentage of- female jenro^lees in* Job 

Corps^ actually ^3eclii:ied 'from a -higb of 
Approximately 29 fo 25 percrent ,/ p^ptially as 
a r^ult of retrenchment. ' In the last 
sWeral years, many ce^iters'have been con- 
verted fot coeducational use in which recruit- 
ment and" placement of females has beert given 
^eater priority. Female enrollment*, has^ 
risen *to 32 percent in FY 1977. " ^One h'alf^^of^ 
the- enrollment, of expansion '^centers is to \ 
female. ' - <3 - J 1 

- • ' ,94, . • > ^ 
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Since many economically disadvantaged females^ ^ 
" haye dependeft'ts , there ds need ''for some child 
ca^e arrangements • Job; Corps ' , re<^ulatipri^ 
require thajb^a young woman who is responsibly, 
for dependent children must show proof that 
suitable ghild care arrangement^ have been 
; m^ e for th^ proposed length of her enroll- 
.x?.'}iii^i)ft 4ri.{i^r^ establish eligibili^ \for 

\/ ^€^ft^'"'.pr^gr^^ requirement,, in .conjunction 

f ^'with .the f^ct'f that it was. determined in.;late ^ 
1975 'that fun-ds appropriated for title IV of ; 
the Comprehensive Employment ^nd TraininoyAct 
cannot be utilized-for child care, has ■ ^ ^ 
effectively precluded the participationc^of a 
c number of young^ wpmen who have been' unable \o ' 
^ mkke the neces^s^y ar-cangements on .their qwr\. 
^ A sample 6t six cent;ers in 1976 'sh9wed' in 
average of only nine -percent of the female 
enrollment , to be heads of household or " i^i 
any marital sta:tus except jnajriage with one 
''or more children," ' ^' 



To address this problem, a demonstration 
p^rogram was conducted at thd-- Atlanta^ Job 
^ CoiTRS Center, In Ithi^fpilod, mqthers were 

enrolled as*^r*e^identiai trainees and .provided^ 
"-living :quarj:er's wt>icR''"^^commodated their 
children ,^ who -Were cared* fo^ 'during the day 
in a child care center-^n t'ffg same building. ^ 
.The ages of the children ran.ged, from 6 
^"mbjiths »t6 ^ tS.'/ years', - ^ Participants in the 
program showed significantly longer- lengths 
•>of stay, higher completion; tates , an'd'lbwer ^ 
* incic^ence' of drsciplihai:y problems than 
matched grotJips^ of nonparticipant mqthers ^ j 
and- childless corpswomen at the center. -X 
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'job Corps^:is cur^rently- cooperating , With *the • 
WIN program in .two demonstration "pro je'cts £or , 

*the t'raifting of 'n#^|PPsident'WIN mo theirs, who 
• meet 'Job Corp§' -en'Crance, ^^ri'teria . The* 
Cleveland penti^'''is training solo-j^a'rents who' 
are ^being j:»rovi^ed (J^y cape services at 

.centers in the comfnunit^ *and 'ttie'. 'Atlanta - 
Cen|^r'i^ tirainin^^ solo-parents, who are being 

•provided on-center' day care services** Job-^ 
eorfps'will, inf^the 'ne^t\ futute, initiate the , 
te^*ting of two ^adci it ionat, models for t1ie^ ^. / 
tr^ifiing' of ^^gible. you'ng woken With, dep^nd-^ 

**ent *chil5ren\ « . - . •* * \ " ' : 
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Handicapped , 

^ Job Corps serves young people with a variety 'of ' ^• 
, handicap ■ conditipns, who have benefited from the 
regular program ^a long with the non-handicapped. Only 
one percent- of aM applicants are rejected for inerfical 
reasons.' This low percentage reflects Job Corps* poli 
or screening in rather than sc.reening out.. Each in- 
dividual's application is^ thoroughly, reviewed to make 
the most appropriate penter assignment ip -terjn^ of 
available "health services;,* vocational offerings, and the 
physical barriers which may be encdifetered. The "main- 
streaming" approach (mixing th.e handicapped with the 
nonrhandicapped) i«5 consistent with the requirements of 
"The Education fbr Al^'^ Handicapped -Children Act"*^ (P.L. 
442). -which advocates educating childfeji in the least- 
xestdT^tive -Environment , anQ ha§' a prof oun'd . effect on 
the individual's selS^ima^Je.V »The P^t also a^Uows'for 
^^'special or separafte .class^L^ only when it is ' impossiblte 
to v*drk,out' satisfactory placement in fe'^ular classes 
with supplementary aids and services. 

In a "Preliminary Study of Job Corps Services to the\ 
.Handicapped {October 44^ 1977),"*thte Job Corps Health ^ 
Of f ice.. recommended that ^handicapped individuals not' now 
applying, be encouraged to apply and that their applic'a-' 
ti6ns be '^f erred tq-^their regional office fpr determi^a- 
tion^cpf medical' eligrfciility\. The study 5ug^sted • . ^ 
f^dditional recruiting a^d screening efforts,, especially, 
vin, c'boperatioiv with Vocational Rehafeii^itation, , welfare 
' departments r arid other community^^^^ag^cies to which 
-handicapped persons regularly appl^. The study re- ' — 
dommended that separata ceriters^ .for the handicapped 
should not \be:-established' tout tliat parts of centers be 
established or ifwDditied to provide- the' nece;ssary ' ' ■ 
vocational,, physical, and medical jo"r "mental health ^ > 
support ^tq the handicappi^ti. .It. is further recbmmefc^d / 
.in^he study 4ehat in admitting .additional handicappeU. 
youth: ' • / ^ ' ' * . ' ' ^ ^, 
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1. Those ' with ^inimal hanSicapping conditions wh^, , 
require nothing extra to pai^ticipate in the "program'^shouldj 
b6 ass^igned^-to any center includin^cqnservation x;ent€ 
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2:' Those .who need 'special- facilities or facility ♦ 
changes ^should be assigned to 'selected centers on easy 
-.1 terrain^' Where the center is* fitted, with the required 
equipme'nt (handrails, ipw 'water /faucets , etc.). 

Key centers in each region or selected regions \^ 
could.be modified or, if new, designed to acQOP^iodate ^ ^ 
the ' handicapped. 

3. Those in need of Special mecjical ca^e could be " . ^ 
'assigned to the *large centers with full , health staff 

near urban medical ^ centers. ' 

4. Those who need training modifications , ^ such ^ 
special teachers, special equipment, and* safeguards 
could be assigned to thr^e or four selected centers, 
geographically separated, on a demonstration b^si^s. 

5. -For the mentally handicapped, particularly the 
mentally retarded, ^ob Corps may develop special entry- 
level or screening mini-centers for young people re- 
cruited thrp.ugh special, outreach programs. Re&(furces 
such as Vocational Rehabilitation, public schools,- 

and. special training schools could be tapped f6r referrals 
of mentally retarded* youngsters who have been identified 
asj posses-sing enough social skills to be ab.le to live in 
a residential setting such as Job Corps. Such' mini-- 
centers might serve as preVocational evaluation types 
of centers, paving the way for a srhdoth transition to 
a regular Job Corps center.' ^ 

6. In /creening ^nd testing the mentally retarded, 
cultup^ biases in standard /tests must alst) be-^onsidered 
so tHat Adaptive behavior testing can be institut:ed in ^ 
conjunction with the standardized tests. This is 
Especially true with Black and-Latin ^youths. 

C These 'Gptions' are currently under study by the Job- Corps. 
There has "£e^en-^9ine initial' planning for center components 
for handicapped youth. .. 
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, ^ob Corps has developed programs to 
L,,aid persons of limited English-speaking . > 
ability when such youth constitute a signifi"- ■ 
c^nt portion of the corpsme^er population ^ 
of'^a specific Job Corps Centner, In 1970, 
ten centers were designated. as bilingual 
centers to deal primairily with Spanish-Speaking 
corpsmembers. • I " ' 

1977/ a Bilingual Task Force wa5 established 
with representatives- from the Job Corps jDilih- 
gual* centers to.Cipdate a program thaj>^iad been - 

' in operation for 8 years. The* Task Force 

quickly recognized that bilingual vocational 
training required more than Englis-h as a second 
language and skills t$-aining. Cultural, edu- 
cational, and sociological faotprs had to be 
considered. For instance , ifcany Spanish-speakiri- 
enrollees could not read or wri,te Spapis,h, 
This fact suggested a ne^ to teach such person; 
Spanish first and English -second. Thus, the 
student would have a formal language upon wAich 
a realistic bilingual transition could be" made; 
vocational skills training could be taught 
Aoncurreatly with linguistic skills. It y^s 
also established that cfultural differences • 
could be morevifeadily examined if they were 

■^researched on a central basis, and ;information 
made available to^all centers The' Task' Forc€i 
recommended the Establishment of a national • 
Spanish demonstration center that woul<3 not 
only perform rese^ch, test ahd develop t 
technique's for theVjob Corps program but would 
also serve as a moa^ " f or all ^Job Corps 
bilingual centers. 'Planning is currently 
under way for the development of such a -center'. 

Native Americans . Native Americans represent 
three percent of Jofe Corps enrollees, with the 
majority at the Kic^kirig Horse Job Cerps Center^, 
at Ronan, Montana. The operation of the center 
is under the Tribal Council of the Confederated 
Sali'sh and Kootenai "tribes of the Flathead 
Indian Reservation. 

.Plans are now under way .to establish additional 
American Indian, Sj^onsot^ed programs in the North 
Central regiorijB , of ^the. United Sta^fes, in 
Oklahoma, and in Alaska. 
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It IS anticipated that these programs will be 
under contract to tribal groups and ^dministere 
as -national programs. 

Emphasis will be placed on bqth job 'training 
for local needs,, particularly-'lrelated to 
reserva'tion economic development, as well a 
transitional tr&ining^ for those youth planning 
to relocate to urban >areas. Approximately 400 
to 600 youth would be served by' these proposed 
Job Corps centers. . ; 

Offenders > Many Job Corpsmembers have- had 
cont:acts with corjrectional systems, but there 
has .not been a formalized use of the Job Corps 

"^as part of a community . treatment strategy, nor 
an evaluation. of Its impact on offenders. A 
model program is, therefore, planned in the ^ 

.State of Vefmont. It is the purpose of this 
program to enhance the job prospects and Qareer 
.opportunities of' young persons who are judged 

^delinquent or in' need of care. EmRloyability . 
development will be emphasized, wi^n the Job 
Corps as one of the treatment options. 

'A Job Corps center will be established in /the • 
"State in what is currently a correctional 
facility. It will serve youth in difficulty" 
as well as regular ^nrollees, and the impacts , 
qn behavior will be* assessed » ^ ^ ' ^ 
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b. Innovatiye approaches ^ 

• * • ' i 

, • Industry Work Experience Program * ' ^ 

Industry wQ^k* experience positions have been created 
to provide job experience. be^ore^termination for. youth who 
have acquired, the necessary, basic, .vocational skills a*nd 
-comE)etancies, but \}ho lack exposure to the specific require- 
ments ofxthe- labor myk,et.^ 

Expterimentation is" proceeding with Jbwo basic types 
of' work experience programs. The f-irst'is a. temporary 
work ekperience program whi<ih^:>irs designed, to be no more 
than 6 weeks in length and will provide .-enraillees with . 
an introduction tq the work ethic '^s' well as the necessary . 
social adjustment to the work force. This training will 
be designed to utilize government agencies ; 'nonpr.of it and 
commercial organizations which are located near centers in 
whioh enrollees are being trained*. • The program will not 
necessarily be re^ajted »to placement ^in a particular occupAti^on 

The second type of work experience progrant will be 
geared toTspecific industries and ^witl provide both sociali- 
'zation adjustment and work experience geared to the require-' 
ments of a specific occupation. This' program Mgiy last 22 
»weeks in length and wii"! include a commitmentJ^by the employer* 
to provide permanent jobs^ for those enrollees successfully • 
completing the work experience module. 

In both types of work experiehce training, corps- 
members who clearly indicate § need for additional training 
in either vocational, educfat ional , or ad justment «t<i^ tKe * /' 
world of work may be returned to a Job Corps Center foi: . ' 
additional Ifraining, • , * * » ^ " 

It is expected that these- ^programs will iraprpve - ; ^. 
placement potential and provide for a period of adj*usti%)[i't • 
to ensure retention of trainees in jobs- once they are"* plaoe.d . 
Further, it is expected that employers' fefedback rega-rding 
enrollees will ensure that vocational training proqrax^S^ f' 
meet the needs of industry. Policy guidelines f&r tiii^ 
component have been issued and^ 84 corpsmembers ^e:f^ already . - 
enrolled a? of March 20,"* 1978 .' $ ^ ' 

^nother type of work experience arrangement is -a; * " ' 
small' ^Bb Corps center "attached" to 'a large' firm or f\ * 

industry, with training developed 'by 'the/ firm* or indCii'tr^^C ' r 
Periods of work experience would be intern\ixed with^th'^i^ •* 
training. The combination would be ^art of a caref ul!^y * y 
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structured Career development process aiming for goocj jobs 
in the' firm of industry. ,It maybe possible to combine 
this w4.th. employer subsidies using YEDPA Itesources . Such* 
arrangements are complicated and cannot be undertaken xintil 
Fiscal 1979. However, already in the planning stage is a 
center with work experience slots which 'will be linked 
directly with the* Corps of Engineers' construction work in 
Mississippi.* This will serve as a model for other industry 
training centers ' in - the private sector. • ^ 



Military Training Components 



On January' 13, /1978 , a Memorandum of Understanding 
was signed by the Department of Labor (DOL) and the. Depart- . 

. ment ot Defense (DOD) for support of, youth employment and 

•training programsy^ This memorafidum/states that DOL will 
establish military preparation activities anc^ 'that DOD will . 
w consider graduates of these activities for enlistment. ^ 

r Additionally, DOD will assist DOL in acquiring suirplus 
ana excess facilit^ies equipment ,and supplies for use^in 

>^mployment ^nd training programs'" and refer .J(Oung people 
who are rejected for military; services to the^DOLxfor 
'possible enrollment in Job Corps.' ^ * 

*The primary goal of the militari\ components is>to 
prepare Job Corps enrollees to qualif^^ for entrance into 
miritary service through intenstLve individualized testing, 

'counseling, education and training. The military prepara- 
tion components will* be established at approximately 15 ^ 
Job Corp? centers enrolling about 3,000 corpsmemberfe annu- 
ally. The training program will be designed around a 6-' 
month training period. Currently, fcontracted arrangements^ 
are being made for the development ot curriculum, and the 
implementation of a demonstration military • component. ^ F\a11 

^^phaseup is not expected until \^te in Fiscal. 1979. 

• Advanced Career Training in Junior Colleges ' and 
Technj.cal Schools » - ' 

.One of the new experimental approaches is the establish- 
ment of training opportunities at community colleges and' 
post-secondiary vocational schools. ' , ^ 

The potential benefits to be derived from this .apprciach 
are many. Among these are (a) eligible corpsmemb^rs wy/l ' 
have an opportunity to choose from a wider variety of e^duca- 
tional and vocational courses, (b) ther^. c^n be^ better 
adaptation to ibcal and national placement opportun^ies; 
and, (c) Job Corps, without excessive costs, can of/ter a 
.variety of training programs to meet individual corpsitiember 
\.needs *tUrough use of off-center facilities and equipment. 
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*Th^ conunimity college program' is being implemented * . 
through regional pffices as^, an experifnental and develop-- ' ' 

^mental project. - To date., all regional offices have con- 
tacted -community ^ colleges and; advanced vocational training 
schools to identify appropriate course offerings and to 
explor^e ttie availability^ of housing ahd others service? . 
They. have also bfegn working with Job ^Corps centers to 
identify .corpsmerobers wi>b ar^ motivated and qualified for 
Entrance into available community college programs. Some 
regional offices hav^ contracted^ directly -with colleges for 
a number of ^training slots; others 'have arranged .for center ' 
operators to subcontract with community., colleges"* to enroll 
corpsmembets in college programs. As of March 20, 1978,- 
539 slots were reported uniJer contract, with. 2 , 256 , e^ipected 
by the end^ of the expansion:* To minimize potential problems 
and tfo, max;Lmize the program's benefits' to eligi-t)le corps- - 
members the following . policy decisions governing the 

. proq]Ca.m have been made: r 

•.Vocational preparation rather thdn. general education 
is -emphasized, with .employ^'bility development planning for 
iGach 'Participant.^ ^ * ^- 

' • Corpsm.embers must be 'enrolled in Job, Corps for at ^ 
least; 90 , days .prior to admission to the advanced carreer 
training program "in order to provicje time f6r needed ba?ic 
and' remedial services, to assess 'capabilities,, and to 'insure, 
that only youth requiring the extra help the- Job C<^rps ' pro- ^ 
vides' are "enrolled. Centers will thus select prospective 
students from among ttheir regular ,eTirollees after individuals 
'cqunseling ^nd* career* guida^ice. . * * 

• Corpsmembef ^tud'^nts wi^ll continue to receive support / 
'services, such as legal assist-ance and 'health care, for' 
•vzhich all corpsmembers are eligible. ; ^ 

• Evdry-'ef fort will be ma^e to obtain college credit • 
for past experience and^ training, including^ that received 
in Job Corps. * • ' 

• ^Colleges, and vocational schools chosen for corpsmember . 
training must be fully accredited. , Training programs which 
include. tljQ possibility .of a corpsmember ' s' achieving two or 
more levels of competence, at each "of which a certificate ^f 

^attainment, is given,, are highly desirable. TJhe availability • 
of such serv^ices as a iearning laboratories, tutoring, * and . 

'counseling, are a;!.so ^.mpor^ant , factors in" selecting institutions 

Job Corps will continually monito^ the -program to ensure . 
that it is operating Recording to podiey -guidelines , to 
identify neeSs for technical ass:ii'stance , and to make it , - ♦ 
possible to take • cor^rective action vhen. needed Areas which 
^•will be studied are: / , * - " 



'•-.•The quality^ and appropriatene^ss of counseling at 
i/ob ''Corps .cent^jrs^ and participating ^community colleges 
and post-secondary .institutions. * ' 

. - The employ-ability development plans at the center 
for corpsmembers vho subsequently enter the college pro- 
gram,, in order to determine whether the occupatidntl train- 
ing choice was based on adequate information/ and wnether* 
■ ^ny barriers to completing advanced career training were 
addressed' before tl^e corpsmember was enrolled. 

- ^Outcomes, e.g. whether those who complete the 
Vtpraining are placed in -trainingT-related^ occupations. • . 

^ - The possible need for^policy redirection to enable -v 
the program to 'acfiieve its programmatic goal. - 

- The impact of 'the advanced career training component 
\on operations in traditional centers. . ' 

, • Intake centers ' , / 

One of the proble^hs in "fecru^Lting Job Corps members • 
' from areas such as the territories is that youth may be, ^ 
trained -in mainland occupation^ and then return bome where 
there, are no^parallel' .jobs . Likewise, they ;nay /lack l^asic 
preparation to succeed in a different cultural environment. 
Arrangements, are being made to e^^periment with an intake 
center which will provide core skills- and'wj.11 then refer 
youth either to mainland Job Co^"ps Centers or^ to training % 
for indigenous occupati^s.^ these arrangements ^re* still . 
in the planifing" stage . . ' ' ^ 

• Growth industry training - ' 

. ^^^^^^ ■ ^ • ... 

Every effort will hk made in the expansion to- provide 
, the\most promising occupational offerings. * During the. • 
^last half of Fiscal Year 1978 and the first half of Fiscal 
Ya^r 1979, the performance of existing -graining w4.ll be 
assessed' and new .pccupatid"nal areaa will be 'developed in- 
cluding paraprofessional training and energy-related training 

'C',- Experiments with delivery agents . ' ^ 

^Expansion plahs call for demonstratrion centers to be oper- " 
a'ted by community-based ^organizations, prime sponsors' and 1 
labor unions to assess their comparative effectiveness.- 

/ One prime ^sponsor operated center^ has been opened and anotl^er 
is currently under considera*tion.* Arrangements are being 

* made with community-based organizations and^ labor unions to 
operate demonstration centers. ^ 
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4v * ^ Recruitinc? , 



Several steps have .already been taken to meet the Job 
Corps' recruiting needs. The system in the regions is 
currently being assessed as paJrt of a comprehensive 
independent evaluation. It is planned that a Department 

. of Labor task force, will examine cost -data for' the State 
Employment Security Agencies to determine whether the 
reimbursement provided by -the .Job Corpf is fair and 

.equitable to -cover the ext^a expenses of recrutting, 
sd?-eening and^ subsequently 'placing Job C6rps members* 
•A>con'ference of Asaociate Regional Administrators is ' 
being held at. the end of April 19.78, focusing ^ely' 
on- recruiting and sGre^rrlng issues: \ Finally, funcjs 
have been distributid to regions to" Arrange in advance ^ 
for 'the increased recruiting needs in the latter part of 
Fiscal Year 19-78. * 

.. •■ V • • ^ ' " ■ ■ * 

•Other avenues have also been examined. 'Job jDprp^ has- ' 
tw^ national, contracts for recruiting screening , ^place- 
mem ^^suppdrt and post-p-lacement support services. Oije 
coritract is with Women in Community Service, .IiicorpoBated 
(WICS) which provides services in-recruitm'ent, screening, 
preoriehtation, placement support, and post-placement ' ■ 
^^upport-fpr corpsmembers. , The" second contrac;t is with ^ 
Joint. Action in Cpmmunifey^Setvice , -Incorporated (JACS) 
whic^ provides services in placermefit support and post- 
- placement support for corpsmen.' Both of the organiza- 
tions are nonprofit with national headquarters and field 
staff providing, services necessary for the organisation, " 
operation and JQpervision of contractual obligations.. 
Both organizations have a nationwide metwork of volunteers 
assisted by staff which utilize community resource's such 
•as social service, agencies, church and civic organizations 
social and* professional groups and other groups whish have 
long-term contacts with disadvantaged and minority popula- 
tions. WICS actively recruits. for Job Corps, JACS does ' ' 
not.. Arran-gements with WI'CS are being strengthened in " 
order to provid% for* the ijicreased demand for female 
recruits. ' , ' 

.' •< 

The AFL-CIO Appala-ehian Council is- among the experienced, 
successful organizations involved in recruiting and X 
Screening of potential applicants for Job C6^s which* ■% 
has proved productive in rural areas and , in the recruit- 
ment of _women. It is a nonprofit organization which 
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currently operates in th« Philadelphia and Chicago 

regions and may possibly ..expand^ to the New Y«:k region. 

There is 'a direct referrap^y-st^em'establisyiedjl^r Job ^ • ' ^ • . 

Corps and union programs whereSyVseld^tfed^"^5^iitn- are . 

relerre'd'by local unions and Joint A|5prep^l3>#^sl^ip and 

Training Committees to local scr.eeheirs:7'forj(' application . 

processing and enrollment in Job Corps pi7#apprentice- . 

ship training , programs. Greater irv\?6ii^,^ent in the ■ _ ■ 

union' referral 'system will o.c'cur,:ai-;n^prbgram capacity - 

IS expanded. . . /^t",' •■ ^'^-i • ■ ^ , ■ 

One relatively untapped resource f 6r. £ei:rtiitmdnt' of _ - ^ 

enrollees for the Job Cq^ps^, expansion is CETA prime ■ ' - 

sponsors. CETA prime sponsors have developed a ^ pool of ' 
' eligible applicants- for^ vatiou's training and ^ob pro- 

• grams, operating direc'tly-.o^;- through subcon'tra'ctors . 
I-n many instances, the s§':"^f'ic ants' are also- eligible 

for' Job Corps. \ V' .v. r'v.v---''' . . * .. ) , 

.u-'-'^y- - • . ;/ ■ ' z 

.Regional, Administrators^^h/ve been encouraged to involt^e 
*CETA -prime sponsors in. fJie ^recruitment aspects of Joq ^ 
corps through nonf ina^oiial agreements. Although some ^ 

• prime- sponsors have- been worKing .with Job Corps ce^ers 
and screening agencies, more" will be done to integf^te 

> Job Corps ^-ecj^uitment, needs into prime sponsors' intake ^ ^ 

systems as a ref erral'option . • It is ETA' ^policy that , 
prime sponsors will refer potentially "eligible youth tb 
Job corps screening agencies both at the point of. ^ 

-initial applicatipn and from enrolled participants who. 
.l^eed and are able to benefit from the program. ' ^ 

'to. ensure that CETA and Jo,$ -Corps \nteijact'.-Jjv|^giqn< 
Administrators, will review CETA prinje,5s«^pD|^;&|^&y Y'^' 
and YE.TP grant application^ ""to ensure'-:;tHatr;tl^jf. .c 
'•• nonfinancial agreements iwit.h the loc^l j^;b-J;t^9^ps 
■• ing agencies to refer el'igib'le youth to ;3'fatUg^ps,; ai 
discussion -in the OETA 'Priihe Sponsbrs '- |pnuaI-iPsLan tc 
implement' these 'mechanisms of^referfal w-^X....also be 
required for review purposes. ^ , - , 

. . " « . • / 

In ^addi^^n to these arrangements, linkages' are also^ <?... 
being ^ffablished with njigrant and Indian prime sp>nsorjs 
under, other Department jDf LaborNprograms so th'at;^they 
will aid in the recruiting proc^e^s'. Man^ of the new, 
centers al^o involve agreements wit;h Governors and' . 
nearby prime sponsors to insure that adequ^e recruits 
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P^o^i'^edtfrom the surrounding ateas. Finally, 
o/bani?ii be .expanded, efforts to invol^ve community-b^scd 
organizations in the recruitment effort, Includinq " ^ 
eXperimenUtion with J^b Corps alumni associations and ' 
tne use of corpsmembers to. recruit.^ 

. • I . • ' ' , ■ . • 

' t^^^^ has b^n no progress irf developing recruit-" 
ment mechanisms with Armed Forces Examination and ' . 
^? ^S^'L^^^JT^'^^^^^^ procedures, however ,■ a*^a part 
of 2Lf aS Se^Lse'/"'^'''^"''^,^ "^^^^^^^ '^^^ Department> 
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5.. Placement ^ . 

The primary purpose of the • Job .Corps program is "to assist 
•y^ng persons who need and can benefit from an unusually 
intensive pii;ogram. . . to become more responsive, employable 
and productive citizens.'..." (P.L. 93-203,. Title IV, , 
Sec. 401.) - Job Corps placement; policy is to e.xtend place-, 
,„ment assistance to all who have been enrolled in the _ 
•proVam,'to dropouts as well as to completers.. Despite 
■^ODOmic recession and high unemployment rates for -youth • 
over th^ past four fiscal years, the. ov.erall national 
placement irate has exceeded 90 percent of those reported 
to be available for placement. This ■pe:rf ormance stems . 
•from the' aggressive place-ment operations conducted by 
. regioYial offices and field placement organizations, includ- 
ing' nearly all State Employment Security Administrations. 

Placement .results for Fiscal^ Year 1977" are^ representative 
6f., the past several years: 

f . ^ 

Type of Placement 



Employment - 

Ave3?age^ Hourly Wage 
School/Other -Training 
A^med Fprces - 

Total Placed * 
Not piaeqd 



Grand -Total 



Num&er'^ 


Percent of 
" To.tal 
Available 


20,^3f00 
$2. ■83 
" " /7',300 ' 
.^2,000- 


63.6. 

Tl : 8 
6.2 


J 29,600 
. , 2,400 


92.6 
■ 7.4-." 


^ 32,0Gr0 


100. -0 f 



were 



•More th9^ 5;200 terminees/ relocated .after tr^^ining- in order 
to '.secure placements of high quality'. The majority, of. _ 
those relocatiaTobtained employment, at an ,|yerage hourly 
'wage -of $3i33^ich compares favorably "to the overall wage 
of $2.83. Of post-secondary trainlog^lacements., approxi- 
mately 1,100 were at the . college' leverr ' v ■ ^ 

•rt is important that Reported data be as accurate as ' 
possible.^, Preliminary- efforts have, therefore, been made 
to vaiidate'.the information! During the first half of 
September 19f7,.Job Corps Vregional- staff ma^de a telephone _ 
survey of employers -where, placements ha-d '-been reported. 



♦ • 



•Placement reports received "in regional offices Irotn field ' 
placement ageheies'jn the Ynonths of June and Jjuly 1-977% ■ 

^.constituted the data ■:tini've;rse. " From these reports, 
region-al offices selected reports of -jo'^ .placepierits for' 
enroUees whose g^ocial Security numbers ended in 'specific 
digits '{digits 3 and 6' for. the fir'^t week^' s survey digits 
2 and 5 for the second). , Smaller regions ."were asked to ' 
.contact the fi'ret 15 jbh placement employers drbwnJ by this 
method, and larger regiops were asked £or 3a-50- contacts- 
in eech of the two weeks. •• Employers who co&ld not be 
cont^^^d- or* refused to provide information' by telephone 

.were excluded. Overall, 86 percent 'of placements were 
validated by this method/' 0n^^_region was identified is 
havihg, special problems; exclU^Jirta this, the \>alidation ^" 

^.fate was 90 -percent. Problems hafe bgen given; at-ten-tion 

-in this region. Despdte this B^e^tively higti rate of 
validation, improvements are. still heeded , ^Specially ih ' ' 
the ^reas. of : „ ' . ■ \ 



Quality of- reporting .- 'in^ the past four years, 
placement status ^reports, tof'apEjroximateLy 7 5 
to 85r percent, of al'l termineea were received; / 
•most^ of the remainder were reported 4o' be^' not ^ 
located, wi£h placement stdt^us ufiknowh. 



Timeliness 



; 

_ - . . 



orbing , in most inatances, 
s is .reqiii'red to ^laee - * 



more than^ 3* 

^enrollees and^lfo report their ,stitus. 



^\ • - ~ •« • - 

Impro-vemfrpts' were m,ade ■ during E^iscal 'Year >497<7" ^ifn 4)oth of 
these areas. A_ nfew monthly termin^ee listing^ generated 
to^provi^e more complete tracking and rfepb'rtiilij^ Many • ' ' 
re^io^s bei^an using computer terminais to Tr/n^it place- 
meftt reports to the national office, S'peeding- .the flow,»ot 
data; all of the •i;figional 'of f ices, should be using terminals 
f or. data transmission^ by, t^ie end. of Fiscal'Year 1978. A' 
revised .placement reporting ^fprm is being 'developed .to . 
simplify the reporting effort by' fi'^ld agencies and region- 



al 'Offices . 



The national c^ffice will now provide to each regial^al 
of f ;Lce a semiannual computer printout analysis 'o£ job ' " 
placement of all centers within regional boundaries which 

can hp )ic?prl l-'n -c^-hT-'tfanrr-l-H 



can be used tb^-strengtheh center vocational trailing 
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opportunities and placement of ^porpsmembers. Each printout' 
indicates vocational traihina/clu.sters at each^qenter^ 
t^inination' categories^ '3^ob placements, and job riraining 
marches. The purpose of ^this i^^iformation and its dissemina- 
tion is to highlight training ^eas , having limited place- • 
ment value or low* starting w.ages. Also', by analyzing 
these -data/ it is possible tg consolidate programs witTi^low 
placement value and to analyse /training ahd placement - * 
with' projec*^5?h»j^^ markets. 




6 s ' Coordination . ii- ' 

< ■ ' . " ' ■®' ' 

A, major intejit of the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing, Act (CEfA) of 19,7 3, as amended, is to achieve a 
coordinated approach in the delivery of manpower services 
.through the involvement of the complete^ range of employ- . 
™ent and ,tra4niing service delivery institutions. The" 
Job ^rps musF be better integrated with this system by 
1-irikihg wi.th community-based organizations, prime sponsors 
.migrant and seasonal farmworker programs and unions. 

'Conimunity-based organizations, broadly defined to include 
service associations, nonprofit educatiohal groups,- as 
well as antipoverty organizations, play an important ^ 
role in Job Corps. Under Job Corps' broad definition' of 
CBO's, the following r'epresents Job Corps' contractual 

^involvement to date: 

T- Eleven of i thirty- four Job Corps contract centers 
have^brqadly defined CBO's as 'prime contractors . 



. - Subcontracts have'^een awarded to approximately 
60 minority firms or CBO's by center p:Fime 
contractors. This does not ijiclude the great 
njjmber of, individual .local* purchases ' made by 
procurement^ requests foi^^other related center 
activities.^ . \ 

In the recruitment, screening,*, placement and* 
support services areas,- there 'are -approximately 
tL2- " minority €B0' s» currently involved at the 
regional level; while WiCS and JACS represent 
such organizations at the national level. 

-^A variety of efforts have; been made to inv.olve 
GBO's and minority contractors to a greater 
degree in the current Job Corps expansion. 

' In selecting 8.(a) subcontractors,' it has not 
been required that contractors prepare Affirma-' 
tive Action Compliance Reports or submit 
^ quarterly 0MB Optional Form 61 on their Small* 
Business Subcontracting Program. These require-' 

-ments and provisions will b^ included in all 
^ prime' contracts signed as p^t of the expansion 
programi - : , . 



Unfortunately, because of - the viTg^ous competitive pro 
cedures ^used-in the selection -of peh^ter contSaators, many 
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conimunity-bas'ed organizations have^ been unable, in the • ' 
past, to become involved^ ir\ the actual operation of Job 
Corps .centers . To correct this situation, the follow- 
ing actions are beij:^ implertrented: 

a. Coininunity-based organizatipns such as SER, 
NUL, dlCV and others with an expressed 
interest, are beihg extensively briefed on 
application procedures relating to expansion- 
opjDortunities^ ' * I 

■ b. '^' contract is being developed to pair corpora- 
tions experienced in large scale operations 
with coiTununit^7based' groups with the^ intent 
that the. latter will graduallj^^ develop exper- 
tise ♦-and take over as prime C;ontractors . ^ 

c.^^^CBO's will^ be considered, and where practical, .'^^ 
. * utilized for soTe source demons;tra-tion programs. 
EXamples-of th§. s^le source ^possibilities * / 
:^nclude: 

ExperimentalA)rograms to improve methods 
^ ^ / of <tj ^achin g^Spanish- speaking youth. 

pxperimental programs to develop private^ 
septor Job Corps linkages through CBp's 
with effective job development systems. 

Experimental programs to train paxaprofes- 
sionals, particularly for employment and 
training positions With CBO's and prime 
sjjon^ors* 

, . Experimental „ programs to train IndiaTts 

for skills related to 'economic^Sevelop- " , 
. * ' ment ^projects. 

) ^ETA prime sponsor^ are also being given an expanded"^35ple . 

\ In- addition kto their utilization in recruitment and place- 
TR€Jit, theire are many ways they can particip,ate in center 
operAions^ New policies have been formulated for buy-ins 
by prime' sponsors and for use of community training, 
programs and facilities. These will hopefully expand the 
linkages in all centers. — 

Additionaliy ,' however, Tthere will , be an effort to deter- 
mine, whether prime sponsors can effectively develop and 

• ♦ 
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operate centers. For, instance ^ the Penobscot Consoirtiuin 
in Bangor, Maine, *is being considered to administer a 
-training* and' employment center for 350 school dropouts 
on the Hysson College .campus . The coeducational 'prpgram 
would have a capacity of 250 residential and 100 non- 
residential enrollees from communities throughout the* 
5i.ate of Maine. Agreements would be made with CETA prime 
sponsors and the Maine Job Service to provide recruitment/ 
and placement assistance for all participants. Special 
emphasis would be given to structurqil evaluation on 
programs focusing on cost arid effectiveness. Followup 
surveys would be conducted of all participants for a 
period of one year. Additionally, a 4ryear longitu(Ji- 
nal survey pf\ participants', patterned after -the national 
Continuous Longitudinal^ Martpowex Survey' (CLMS) would be ^ 
conducted. ' - 

Arrangements have already been finalized with the Inland 
Manpower Association in San Bernardino, Ca.l,ifornia, to 
operate the San Bernardino center on a sole source basis' 
under CET^ 413b authority. In the past, the Association 
(a prime sponsor consortium) ha^s be'en deeply involved in 
recruiting and 'placement activites. It is understood 
that this center will be limited to youth from •within the 
IMA area of responsibility to the extent feasible, and 
that IMA will be primarily responsible for recruiting, 
training, and the placement of enrollees. Job Corps will 
measure the effectiveness of this type of arrangement 
against comparable programs to determine its overall 
co'st-ef f ectiveness . 

In the expansion. Job C^rps will continue its involvement^, 
with' unions. During the past fiscal year^ unions pro- 
vided vocational skills tra'ining to approximately 17 v 
percent of Job Corps enrollees, in 3,680 training slots. / 
Over 90 percejit of those gra^duated from union programs / 
were placed with an average starting salciry of $5.59 per ' 
hour. - * . *' 

The union organizations currently involved in Job Corps 
training are:' 

AFL-CIO Appalachian Council'; . » ^ • 

International Union of Bricklayers and Allied-^ 
- . Trades (AFL-CIO) ; > '* 

' Brotherhood of Railway, Airline^ and .St^amshi 
Clerks, Freighl^ Handlers^ Express and Station 
' , Employees (AFL-CIO) (B.R.A.C.); ' . . / 
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Intefnatibife'r- Brotherhood of Painters and Allied 
Trades^ " \ / \ - ^ 

International Union .of Operating Engineers; 

Operative Plast.ere3:s and^'Cement Masons* Inter- 
nartional Association of the United States and 
Canada (AFL-CIO) ; ' . ' • 

Stewards Training *aT\d Reareation, Inc. (Marine 
Cooks and Stewards ^Uriion) ; ^ ' 

Union Brotherhood of Car;penters and Jpiners of 
Ainerica (AFL-CIO) . ' ' /. ^ ^ 

Recognizing the placement potential resulting from union . . 
training, it is planned to hold, the total union training 
slots at^bout, thfe same 17 per^pent level despite doubling. 
Job Cprps enrollment to 44,000. 



The existing 
all new poten 
feasibility o 
addition to e 
that addition 
the expansion 
organizations 
Buildexs. 



union pro^^ram ppera,tors have been reviewing 
tial centers' to determine the programmatic 
f this^program in' selected* centers • J.n 
xpanding these programs, it is anticipated 
al unions will* be invited to partrcipate in' 
effort, both directly and indireptly through, 
such asvthe National Association of Home 



^ part bf 'the expansion program, Job Corps has recently 
signed an agreement, with the International Union United 
Automobiie, Aerospace and Agricultural Implant Workers *td 
provide 200 training slots in the field of automotive and 
auto body repair. - , ' 

It is anticipated- that unions will expand the\r eCf forts 
in direct referral of eligible enrolle'es into their 
programs; local unions will refer youth to .the program 
with a' commitment tb place them when they have completed • 
training and, retAirned Hom,e. 

The vocational training program' conducted by the AFL-CIO • 
Appalachian Council *is unique in tKat the union organiza- 
tion not only co-nducts the vocational training, bu»t also 
is responsible ' for the\recruitment and placement of their 
. enrollees. The success of this effort has dictated that 
Job Corps 'review the feasibility of expanding such arrange- 
ments. A proposal hy a union or,ganizati6n to operate such 
a -center is currently in the development stage. 
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7 1 Inci^easing Community Awareness and Invplvement ' - y: * 

It is im^^rtant to increase public understanding of'.the*,"^,. 
job Corps and involvement in its operations. Several 
measures have, .been implemented to achieve this ehd: First, 
the Job Corps Alumni Association ^CAA) was 'recent:l.y , < 

restablished in the greater metropolitan area of' Washington/ 
D.C. This will hopefully be the ocerunner of many JCAA's 
yet to be established nationwide.. Five members Of- this^ 
JC^ ha^e made\their first trip to a center to look at the 
quality "of life in Job Corps and to make recommendations 
to the "Director, of Job Corps. ^ Future JCAA plans involve 
.establishing a JCAA facility in Washington, D»C.', to , ^ 
provide counseling and support to Job Corps enrollees who 

• viBit the city. In additioif , , the JC^^plans to ass^ist - ^ 
terminated cqrpsmembers "in placertlenf for jobs^ housing 
and other support as necessary. 

Second, the JACS ^nd WICS organizations will - increase- 
efforts to promote coiranunity bareness and involvement in 
Job Corps utilizing the^ir community-based volunteer staff. 
Th^y wi^l address their efforts to all community-basedC 
orgarrlzat ions that are in a position to enhance " the. Job 
Corps program in the* corfmiunity .'^^Such community organiza- 
tions include public, private and parochial school si^stems, 
welfare departments, family services, planned parenthood, ^ 
commuj^ity action agencies, neighborhood councils, settle- 
\ment- houses , senior c"iti2.en -^lubs , local ethnic groups, 
Acca HtftlineS, children services, foster care facilities/ 



homes, neighborhood commufiity centers, voca^onal 
rehabilitation centers, :Urban League, NAACP 7 OJC," protra-^ 
tion officers, minority 'social organizations, church 
organizations, agricultiiral extension agents,, school Pl*A 
clubs, minority small busii*iesse^, public housing authori- 
ties, searvice fraternities/sororities, social service 
organizations, YMCA, YWCA,^ Salvation Army., Rescue Mission, 
community service clubs (Llons-^ Elks, Moose, e-tc), 
recreational organi^tations , boys • club's, veterans' organi- 
zations, Voluntar^Actipn Cen4:ers , Police Athletic Leagues 
Big Sisters, Big Bi>otlTers , Girl Scouts,, Boy Scouts, and 
'CampfJLre Girls. / 
' - / ^ 

Finally, al^ regional offices have begun a publicity 
campaign utilizing t^evision and' radio spots, as weyt a's 
newspaper;s and periodicals. Over $600^000 has been ^ 

I 9 
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disbursed to provide coverage, in increasing community 
awareness and involvement ♦ . A film has been developed to 
promote community acceptance •and understanding of the 
program. Efforts will be mounted in the third and fourth 
quarters of Fiscal Year 1978 to encourage visitations by 
the public and by Congressional members and staffs to Job 
Corps centers • ^ 
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' 8 . Monitoring and Evaluating , Job Corps Performance 

' V . > 

During th^ first Jdecade of its, existence , Job Corps has 
chaaged- pieasurably as; a result Of more realistic under- 
•>st^riding of its potential and as a response to new 
methods .and* programs, fo'r achieving that potential. This 
(SiVolutU'onary change '^s been brought about principa^-ty- 



througM'Vcontiriual mbnitbring and evaluatiorr^of~~Job Corps'^ 
*^:eh.ter% and programs. ^ 

In acidition to' extensiv^^-p^evious research,, three Depart- 
'mefnl of Labdro-'Ve^^a^rcfn pro jects and one evaluation study 
are currently^-^^^^ing conducted. The first research project 
is an aj^feeifipt to retain corpsmembers in the program 
lo^err hy assessing the feasibility and ef f ec.tiyen^ess 

different plans to increase their allowance payment 
established originally in the Economic Opportunity *Act 
of;,1964,. 

A second research project, about to be concluded, deals 
with the problem of- early terminations. The chi^f objec- 
tive of this study is td" determine the'effects of "home 
leave" at Government expense prior to* the .comjbletion of " , 
- 6 ' months' service in Job Corps. 

The third research effort is desigjied to 'examine the ^on- ' 
economic impact of Job Corps through the identification 
of a set of nonecpnomic outcomes, to develop and assemble 
instruments to measure the outcome, to apply tihe instru^ 
ments to experimental and control groups, and ^o analyze 
the^data in order to determind^ which program aspects* or 
^components affept enroLlee . attitudes and behavior. 

/ ■ ■ ' 

Lastly, a comprehensive 'evaluation, presently under way, ^ 
will -provide the Employment and Training Admii^i^tpation 
witji sufficient data and analyses to determine the^ short- 
term impact of the Job Corps program on labor^folrce 
status , employment and earnings of its participants. 
The evaluation will alro' examine the extent to which^the 
Job Cc5rps program influence^ the participants' receipt 
of transfer payments, level of recorded criminal behavior, 
subsequent enrollment in school or: college, and enlist- 
ment in the military services. * 

These ongoing studies must be supplemented to meet special 
needs during expansion, and the new approaches being 
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implemented wil-l' require, an ambitiaus research agehdaj,. • 
The lavi requires in. Section' 413 (a) that: ' 

"The Secretary shall . provide for the carefuT- 
and systematic evalu-^tion 'of the Job Coi^^s 

^ program. . .with .a' view to me'a^r iirg -spe'ci-f ic * , 
t)enefits, so far as practicable; and prpvid-- - "7 
ing information , neexJed^ to assess the* ' * ' ' 

effectiveness of program, procedures , poTicies^ ■ A 

^ '^and^^ethods o^f operation. " ^ > 

To maintain and^improve the' exi-sting program,, it will be 
^necessary ' to further explore methods to encourage re1:en,~ 
*tibn a^nd completion. This ^ss'esement, including the . 
results of experime^nts with .allowance incentives, .will 
examine Ways in which to'^n^otivate, corpsmembers ' to remain 
on center for Irorige'r vp^riods of tijne, incl^u|p.ing ways to 
alleviate individual" anxieties and apprehension. ^In a- 
more immediate time frame, limited scope process ek^alua- 
tion\,are already under way to determine .the effi^ts of 
quality- qf life improvements and -^advanced '-t^arjepr train- 
ing options on retention and corpsmembeV motivation . 

Assessment of placement rates, wages 'and the most desir- 
able and effective mix of occupational oCf^rin^s for atL 
centers is a-n area of research reqairir>g imitie^Jia'te atteif* 
ti-on. It is counterproductive to continue offering any^ 
course -area where^ adequate quality and quantity'-pf ; ^ 
placeme^its cannot -be secured. ,The da'ta are currently 
being analyzed concerning occupa'^ion-related placemerit/ 
.rates and wage levels to determine rnore promising 
operat^nsJ- • ^ , , 

Anothei!' area of research must dfeal with a currently 
offered course — ^the "Vocational Occupation Exploration 
Progiram. " , The thrust of this course is to expose all ^ 
erftefing 'dorpsmembers to various occupational cburses 
offered on center. However, no two centers folllDw the- 
same -curriculum, the length and content of thQ course \ 
varies. from center to Center; to date,, rlo'^ompreHdiygive 
study has been made as to curricula effectiveness or 
,the desirability, and efficacy of the methodologies used. 

As , the research effort progresses in the area of , 
vocational skills trarining> . it should prdve highly i^*' ^ 
advantageous if* research were initiated to 'examine -tfie 



academic program with special Emphasis given to tHe^ ^ • 
basic education ^curficulum. -For exampflev no indep^ndeht 
^tudy has been made, of the Job CorE)s* reading and .j"^" 
mathematics progfam^s since the early 1970* s. ' Since, that"^ 
time^- new materials haVe. been puJolisTi^d which .-are now 
available for use as supplementary and enrichment'- o \j' 
curriculum materials. Thes^e » publications should "be 
evaluated* in term^ of their^ef fectivenes's for remedial ' 
'purposes- and the i,r- relevancy to the type'df disadvantaged 
. youth * who are served by Job Corps. ^ *^ - 
, * ^ ' ' ' _^ • • 

Investigation is proposed also ,in ±he'%rea of Enqli^li 



a secon^ language, particularly for Sganish-'speaxlng 
youth. \Althougn numerous course's^, in English as a 
'second language are offered thr9Ughout^ Job Sorps .des<fgned 
especi^l'yo for this population/ no one o'standardiz^d^ . 
appr'oach has .been devel^iped. comparative studw^^s 
needed to identify the best English as second /lang^ucige 
course being offered, as well as to^asses^ ^:he r^tes of'' 
acTademic gains, made by- youths with lang^tatof^ problWis . • 

An action research design^. is being 4,eVei.ope(^ and^imple- 
rnent:ed to validate and assess placement^' data. ^Thfe, action 
research dejsign will be a ^continuation of the receipt 
verification* of job placements cond.ucted through ^the 
regional^ of flees in September, 1977^/(in whi^fth a modified 
random- sampling, technique was used, * ^ ^'/^^'^ 
- . - I ' ^ . ' - ' ? 

Another .area of research to be addressed ""immediately is 



? 



.an assessment of the recruitmenty and screening systems 
whicm must roughly double the nrnnber of anntial recruits. 
Curnent^and future costs- of recruitment\ for Job^ Corps'" • - " 
are/a^lready being examined under a joint e:^ort of the , 
Jokj Cbrps the United States Employment Service (USES-)/ 
and the Office of Admlnisinat ion afi'd Management ^(OAM) ^ 
This research will include-analysis of contractual 'agrq^er 
ments with pres.ently used sys>fems and a numerical taily-*',^ 



of/ the number o^f training slj^ts ^available as*' compareji*' 
wi/th .the .number of slot;s unfilled. AdiflitfionaljLyi^ 'an * ^ 
evaluation of<y>^the systems in each regiorf^*has^^been ' ^ 
i-nitdated. - " • ^ ^ ... - ^ 



In accordance with Section 413(a) also,, "ifhe Secisfr€arY ^ ^ 
of L^bor is required to arrange ' for >pbtaininaJth€^'- 
opinions of ^ participants , about the stren^h^">^H, w^ak-j;/" 
n^ses of the program...." In ordfer to do so/,^ob Cbrps'l 
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proposes that research be conducted to develop 'an * 
attitudinal questionnaire to be adnlinistei^ed to randomly 
selected- corpsmembers periodically or included as an, 
integral part ~o'f - the center's annual review by regional 
and national office personnel. ' This instrument, designed 
^ establish carpsmembef perceptions of the program,' 
"Ould include cjuestions pertaining' to the academic 'J 
iculujn, the adequacy of vocational skiils trainin^g, 
center* s physical environment, th^ 'corpsmembers ' 
eptions of staff attitudes toward them,, center rules 
e(gulations, corp^member behavior, and thei^^li^es - 
likes of foc3lE3 served ^at" the center. ^Anal.ysis odF 
ex perceptions of the c^n^t^r, staff attitudes, ' 
r satisfaction or disple^su^ .with academic and** 
vocatipj^i skills training should lea^ to pro.grammdtic 
chanijes and greatly. itnprove<^ staff-corpsmember 'relation- 



Finally, each af the demonstration and >ext?erimentation ' 
components of the expaiided Job Corps program must be 
carefully assessed.. ^Evaluation designs are curreijtly ' 
b^ing developed. for the advanced career training, - ' 
' industry work experience, and military components. 'The- 

performance of cen^er^ operated by CBO's, prime sponsors," 
^^^|ic3 _ua:u23SLS must be carefully assessedyto determine the ' 
/Efficacy of these . Approaches. Special center^ or ^ ^ 
components, for Indians, offenders, the. handicapped,^ and 
Women {with children will b« studied. A research <»^jd 
evaluation plan for the entire array of 'new initiatiyes 
is" being develop^td and wili be completed by the end of 
Fiscal Year 1978; ' . ^ 
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